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BLESSING. 


BY ROSE HARTWICK THORPE. 





That day is best wherein we give 
A thought to others’ sorrows; 
Forgetting self, we learn to live; 
And blessings born of kindly deeds 
Make golden our to-morrows. 








EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Next Tuesday is the day of the munici- 
pal election in Boston. Let every regis- 
tered woman do her share to help elect a 
good school committee. 


-_<-- 


Last week the WomAN’s JOURNAL pub- 
lished all the tickets that had been nomi- 
nated for the Boston School Board. Since 
then, the Massachusetts School Suffrage 
Association and the Public School Union 
have endorsed the following nominees: 
For one year, Dr. Samuel E. Courtney; 
for three years, Henry D. Huggan, Dr. 
J. A. McDonald, Charles Fleischer, F. L. 
Coolidge, Emily A. Fifield, and Dr. Otis 


H. Marion. 











se 


The fair held in this city last week in 
aid of the New England Hospital for 
Women and Children was a pronounced 
success in every respect. The gross 
receipts were about $10,000. 





There will be a public meeting in the in- 
terest of negro education in the Black Belt 
of the South, as represented by the Tus- 
kegee Normal and Industrial Institute, 
Tuskegee, Alabama, at Trinity Church, 
Boston, on Sunday, December 13, at 8 P.M. 
A quartette of students, just from the 
south, under leadership of C. G. Harris, 
will sing negro songs. Albert Jasper 
Shootes, ’'97, Edward Nathaniel Broadnax, 
‘98, and Marcellus Fant, ’99, will speak. 
Remarks will also be made by Booker T. 
Washington, principal of the Tuskegee 
Institute, and by Dr. E. Winchester Don- 
ald, Dr. Geo. A. Gordon, and Hon. Blanche 
K. Bruce, ex-U. S. Senator from Missis- 
Sippi. 


--- 


After thoroughly inspecting the Tus- 
kegee School, the late Gen. S. C. Arm- 
Strong, of Hampton, said: ‘The Tuske- 
gee Normal and Industrial Institute, with 
its eight hundred students, $280,000 worth 
of land and buildings, seventy-nine teach- 
ers, and an annual expense of $96,600, so 
far secured, is a wonderful growth, and is, 
I think, the noblest and grandest work of 
any colored man in the land. What com- 
pares with it in genuine value and power 
for good? It is on the Hampton plan, 
combining labor and study; it commands 
high respect from both races; it flies no 
denominational flag, but is thoroughly 
and earnestly Christian; it is out of debt, 
well managed and organized.” 





Several Armenian young men who can 
speak English would be glad to get places 
to do housework. In strength, intelli- 





gence and good manners, they are superior 
to the average of domestic help. Who 
will give them a trial? Apply at this 
office. 


Oe 


Mrs. L. M. Stansbury, of Colorado, re- 
cently on the staff of the Rocky Mountain 
News of Denver, is making a short stay in 
Boston, and is open to engagements to 
address woman suffrage leagues or wo- 
man’s clubs on ‘*'The Practical Results of 
Woman Suffrage in Colorado,’ or on 
“Three Years of Woman Suffrage in Colo- 
rado—Questions Answered.’’ Mrs, Stans- 
bury is a charming woman and a pleasing 
speaker, thoroughly familiar with her sub- 
ject, and every woman's club in New Eng- 
land would do well to secure her for an 
afternoon or evening. Address care of 
WomAN’S JOURNAL. 

A commemorative service of the life 
and work of Mrs. Mary B. Claflin, wife of 





| ex-Gov. William Claflin, will be held at the 


First Methodist Episcopal Church,on Tem- 
ple Street, Sunday evening, Dec. 13, at 7.30. 
Dean W. E. Huntington, of Boston Uni- 
versity, will preside, and an address will 
be given by Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer. 
Rev. C. L. Goodell, Mrs. Claflin’s pastor, 
will also speak briefly. A cordial invita- 
tion to be present is extended to all Mrs. 
Claflin’s friends and associates in educa- 
tional and philanthropic work. 





The WomAn’s JOURNAL publishes this 
week the fullest report of the proceedings 
of the National Council of Women in Bos- 
ton published by any paper. Mrs. May 
Wright Sewall’s historical review of the 
Woman’s Council Movement, is of especial 
value. 





Suffrage meetings have been held this 
week as follows: On Monday, in Somer- 
ville, an address by H. B. Blackwell, in 
support of Miss Ida Estelle Hall for 
School Committee; on Tuesday, in Mans- 
field, at the W. C. T. U. Hall, addresses 
by Mrs. Mary P. C. Billings and H. B. 
Blackwell, Rev. Messrs. Sweet and Stud- 
ley presided and opened the meeting with 
prayer. There was singing by young peo- 
ple and a solo. On Wednesday, in Lynn, a 
parlor meeting at the house of Mrs. Judge 
Berry was addressed by Mr. Blackwell. 





THE FORTNIGHTLY. 
The regular meeting of the Fortnightly 


was held at 3 Park Street, Boston, last, 


Tuesday, and proved of even more than 
usual interest. 

Mrs. Mary A. Livermore presided. Mrs. 
Ellen F, Adams, of Cambridge, read a 
thoughtful paper on ‘*The Use of Wine in 
the Family.”” There was not much dis- 
cussion, in the ordinary sense of the word, 
for all the ladies present seemed to be in 
agreement with the essayist. Several, 
however, spoke to emphasize what had 
been said. Mrs. Livermore gave a graphic 
description of the ill consequences of social 
drinking that had come under her own 
observation, and an amusing account of 
the efforts often made by her hosts, at 
places where she was entertained, to get 
her to take a little wine or punch, and 
their amazement when she insisted on 
sticking to hot milk. 

Mrs. Howard S. Stansbury, of Denver, 
was called upon for a report of equal suf- 
frage in Colorado. Although a voter, Mrs. 
Stansbury is a small and very feminine- 
looking women. She said, in part: 

Men will be glad to know that since the 
women of Colorado have had the ballot, 
they have been expected to take off their 
high hats in the theatre, and have done 
80. 

There are almost twice as many men 
as women in Colorado, yet the women cast 
about 52 per cent. of the entire vote. 

An article giving a sensational account 
of the voting of bad women in Denver was 
lately published simultaneously in the San 
Francisco Examiner and the New York 
Journal. It was signed ‘‘Annie Laurie,” 
in the Examiner. and ‘‘Winifred Black’ 
in the Journal. When the lady who wrote 
it, who seems to have been twins, came to 
Denver, it was known that she came to 
write up woman suffrage. Mrs. Mary C. 
Bradford, who is highly respected in Den- 
ver, and who has travelled a good deal in 
Colorado, had collected valuable statistics 
as to the women’s vote. Mrs. Bradford 
offered to give her these statistics, but she 
declined them. The president of the 
Denver Women’s Ciub, a very able woman 
from Massachusetts, called upon her, but 
‘Annie Laurie’? would not see her. She 
also refused to see the president of the 
Women’s Civic Federation of Denver. 
On election day she spent most of 
her time in the worst district of the 
city, and chose as her guide through 
it ‘Bat’? Masterson, a notorious gambler 





whose gambling house, with others, had 
been closed through the women’s votes. 
It is this individual who figuresin her 
article as the sensitive. tender-hearted, 
“broad-shouldered’’ man who hated to see 
good women degrade themselves by vot- 
ing. [This is the same ‘Bat’? Masterson 
who, some months ago, in a published in- 
terview in the Boston Post, declared that 
woman suffrage had ruined Colorado by 
shutting up the gambling houses.—Eds. 
W. J.|] Judging from ‘‘Annie Laurie’s”’ 
article, I should say she saw more of the 
seamy side of our city than the average 
respectable woman voter of Denver would 
see in her whole life, if she voted at every 
election. It was learned afterwards that 
she had come to Colorado under news- 
paper instructions for the express purpose 
of writing down woman suffrage; so she 
naturally avoided getting information 
about it from respectable women. If she 
were to return to Colorado, she would 
hardly be received in good society. 

One of the good results of woman suf- 
frage has been to bring out a larger vote 
of men. Thousands of men have gone to 
the primaries for the first time when they 
took their wives. It has also stimulated 
men to a closer study of public affairs. 
Many men had been so absorbed in busi- 
ness that they did not even know who 
their alderman was. When we began to 
‘task our husbands at home” and they 
couldn’t tell us, it was very embarrassing 
for the dear fellows. 

These inquiries developed some surpris- 
ing facts. We found that the most beau- 
tifu ward in the city was represented by 
a man whose business was running several 
“dives” down town. A woman who had 
been a prominent ‘tremonstrant’”’ before 
suffrage was granted, found that the com- 
mitteeman from her ward was such a 
man. She said it was a shame that so 
respectable a ward, containing half a 
dozen churches, should be represented by 
80 incongruous a committeeman; and she 
began to ask her neighbors to go to the 
primaries and try to prevent his renomi- 
nation. He sent word to her, in substance, 
that he owned that ward and meant to be 
reélected as often as he pleased. She sent 
a courteous answer to the effect that she 
supposed she had aright to see what she 
could do. The result of her efforts and 
the women’s votes was that he was snowed 
under. 

There is no use in trying to get around 
it; it was because the women could vote 
that they got the Staté Home for Depend- 
ent Children, and the law raising the age 
of protection for girls to 18, and the law 
giving mothers equal guardianship of 
their children with the fathers. The 
W. C. T. U. has secured more laws for 
the protection of women and children 
than any other organization. Such is the 
law forbidding the sale of liquor or 
cigarettes to minors under a certain age. 
We are now bending our efforts to enforce 
the laws we have rather than to get more. 
The ballot is a great help to us in securing 
better enforcement. Even the women 
who were opposed to the ballot now feel 
that it has given them a power they could 
not afford to do without. 

Men and women work together. After 
a few years of equal suffrage, I believe 
there will be no mure women’s organiza- 
tions, because it is easier for men and 
women to work side by side. 

In answer to questions, Mrs. Stansbury 
said she thought about half of the McKin- 
ley vote in Color; do was cast by the women. 

Both the matter and manner of Mrs. 
Stansbury’s address delighted the ladies 
present, and after the meeting they crowd- 
ed up to her with requests to come and 
speak before their various local societies. 

Dr. Caroline Hastings gave notice that 
a meeting was to be held to form a Wo- 
man’s Health Protective Association in 
Boston, for the better enforcement of the 
sanitary laws. 

Miss L. F. Willis gave a recitation, and 
refreshments and a social hour closed a 
very pleasant meeting. 

The next fortnightly meeting will be 
postponed, in consequence of the approach 
of Christmas. A. 6. B. 


_- oon 


WOMAN’S CLUB HOUSE CORPORATION. 





The certificates of stock of the Woman’s 
Club House Corporation will be issued at 
the office of the WomAN’s JoURNAL, 3 
Park Street, Boston, from 2.30 to 5.30 
P. M., on Mondays, Dec. 21, Dec. 28 and 
Jan. 4. Please call and pay, or send the 
amount of your subscription. 

By order of the Directors. 

E. FLORENCE BARKER, Pres. 
AMANDA M. LOuGEE, Treas. 
Dec. 3, 1896. 


HOME-MADE BASKETS. 





Persons wishing rattan baskets to hang 
on the Christmas tree, to hold a quarter, 
a half or a whole pound of candy—prices 
twenty, thirty and fifty cents—may order 
them from the undersigned. The pro- 
ceeds are to be used for Booker Washing- 
ton’s work in Alabama. 

MABEL Hay BARROWS. 

51 Sawyer Ave., Dorchester, Mass. 





THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF WOMEN. 


As was announced in the WomaAn’s 
JOURNAL of Nov. 28, the annual executive 
meeting of the National Council of Wom- 
en of the United States was held in this 
city on Dec. 2, 3 and 4. 

At the meetings of the executive com- 
mittee plans were discussed for the fur- 
therance of the Council’s general lines of 
work, and arrangements made for the 
great Triennial Meeting in Washington, 
D. C., in 1897, which will be held in two 
branches, the upper and lower, after the 
manner of the National Legislature. The 
president, Mrs. Mary Lowe Dickinson, 
will preside over the upper house, and the 
vice-president, Rev. Anna H. Shaw, over 
the lower. 

The public meetings in Association Hall, 
which was made beautiful with flags and 
bunting, palms and ferns, were well at- 
tended, the audiences increasing until at 
the last session every seat was filled. The 
programme as announced was mainly car- 
ried out, although several papers were 
omitted on account of the absence of dele- 
gates or for lack of time. 

The president of the Council, Mrs. Mary 
Lowe Dickinson, widely known in liter- 
ary, educational and philanthropic work, 
one of the founders of the order of the 
King’s Daughters, and a life-long suffrag- 
ist, presided with gracious presence and 
exquisite tact, and, as she presented the 
speakers, accorded to each one and to her 
organization a generous meed of praise. 

The National Council of Women is not 
committed to the furthering of any one 
propaganda, yet it was noticeable that all 
through the meetings, all through the 
presentation of the work of organiza- 
tions of widely differing aims by women 
of widely differing personalities, there 
ran three leading lines of thought, three 
major chords in the harmony that vi- 
brated most frequently and most strongly. 
These were the education of the child; 
the enfranchisement of women; and the 
evolution of a better, purer humanity. 

The meeting on Thursday morning was 
opened with prayer by Mrs. J. Ellen Fos- 
ter. Mrs. Dickinson explained the origin 
and aims of the Council. Its central idea, 
she said, is that of freedom for the body, 
mind and soul of women. Included with- 
in this are all the other ideas represented 
by the fifty-one national societies which 
the first gathering brought together. The 
Council aims to bring together all the 
best thought and hope for the world; its 
education, its philanthropy, its temper- 
ance, its industries, its professions, its 
legal conditions, its political conditions, 
its moral education. Finally, the Council 
would organize and unify all these, as the 
truest method for strengthening and de- 
veloping each. The Council was organ- 
ized by women having the sincere belief 
that the best good of their homes, and of 
the nation, would be advanced by their 
own greater unity of thought, sympathy 
and purpose, and that an organized move- 
ment of women would best conserve the 
highest good of the family and the State. 
The Council was the direct outgrowth of 
the work of the woman suffrage pioneers 
who led the van in the movement for the 
uplifting of womanhood, who for forty 
years went through the wilderness, and to 
whom all honor should be rendered for 
their leading. 

Mrs. Dickinson then introduced Mrs, 
Mary A. Davis, who extended greetings 
from the National Free Baptist Woman’s 
Missionary Society. Mrs. Davis intro- 
duced the delegate, Mrs. Susan Prescott 
Porter, and she gave an account of this 
society, which for twenty-three years has 
carried on educational work in India and 
the South and West. It is especially in- 
terested in the colored people, and appro- 
priates several thousand dollars annually 
to Storer College, West Virginia, for the 
support of teachers, its department of 
domestic science, and industrial depart 
ment, as well as to aid young women of 
limited means to secure intellectual ad- 
vantages. 

Mrs. Willoughby Cummings, corre- 
sponding secretary of the National Council 
of Canada, brought greetings from the 
Countess of Aberdeen, president of the 
International Council of Women. She 
told about the Woman’s Council of Can- 
ada, and extended a cordial invitation to 
its annual meeting, to be held next sum- 
mer in Halifax. 

Mrs. May Wright Sewall, as vice-presi- 
dent-at-large of the International Council, 
brought greetings, and expressed her faith 
in the Council ideal. 

Mrs. Dickinson again referred to the 
origin of the Council, and to the fact that 
it was first called by the National Woman 
Suffrage Association. In introducing Miss 
Anthony, she made a happy hit by saying, 
“The busiest bee I know in this world is 
Susan B.” 

Miss Anthony was greeted warmly. She 
spoke briefly, expressing her belief that 
eventually all women must come to one 
way of get'ing the things which they feel 
to be necessary for the good of all; that 

(Continued on Second Page). 








CONCERNING WOMEN. 


EvizaABetTH U. Yares will lecture on 
“The Need of the Hour,” at the Washing- 
tonian Home Chapel, 41 Waltham Street, 
Boston, Sunday, Dec. 13,3 P. M. Every- 
body is welcome. 


Mrs. CLARA CRAMPTON, 377 Northamp- 
ton Street, Boston, desires work as a seam- 
stress. She is a colored woman, and was a 
dress-maker in Chicago, but has not yet 
succeeded in obtaining work in this city. 


Mrs., LAURA ORMISTON CHANT, who 
this year has been unsuccessful in pre- 
venting certain music halls in London 
from obtaining licenses, has recently writ- 
ten a number of songs which she will en- 
deavor to have sung on the music hall 
stages, feeling that a better class of songs 
will do frequenters of these places good. 


Miss Frances E, WILLARD urges al! 
humane people this year to make the bulk 
of their Christmas presents to the Arme- 
nians, and to remember particularly the 
100,000 Armenian orphans now in danger 
of starving. Rev. F. D. Greene points out 
that five cents—the price of a car fare or 
of a poor cigar—will keep an Armenian 
child alive for a week. Contributions 
should be sent to Brown Bros. & Go., 59 
Wall Street, New York City. 


Mrs. H. L. Cuasr has two lectures on 
contemporaneous American poets, James 
Whitcomb Riley and Eugene Field, illus- 
trated by readings from each, and a third 
lecture entitled ‘‘An Authors’ Evening,” 
which is a mosaic of writers. These 
lectures are adapted for presentation be- 
fore woman’s clubs, schools, teachers’ 
associations, etc. Mrs. Chase’s address is 
139 Summer Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 


Mrs. Joun D. Townsend is making 
efforts to secure a Curfew ordinance in 
New York City. She has been collecting 
statistics of youthful crime, and since last 
January has found highway robbery at six 
years, murder at seven years, and incen- 
diarism at twelve. ‘‘Not wickedness,” 
says Mrs. Townsend, ‘‘but awful precocity 
and parental irresponsibility are causes 
of a great amount of youthful crime.” 


Miss WINTER, the English governess 
who has for so many years had charge of 
Wilhelmina, the young Queen of Holland, 
has now returned to her home in England, 
pensioned for life with $2,500 per annum, 
her salary having been $4,000 a year. She 
has also been loaded with presents by 
both the Queen and her mother. They 
really have much for which to be grateful 
to her, the education of a youthful sov- 
ereign being at all times a difficult and 
responsible piece of work. 


Mrs. Puorse Hearst, of California, 
has given $200,000 to found a mining 
school in connection with the State Uni- 
versity at Berkeley, as a memorial to her 
husband. She gives largely to the free 
kindergartens, supports several college 
settlements, and contributed a thousand 
dollars to the recent campaign for the 
woman suffrage amendment. She has 
also given $200,000 to establish a fine 
gymnasium for girls at the State Univer- 
sity. She said to Miss Anthony, ‘‘I am 
doing all this to make girls fit to vote.” 


Mrs. CATHARINE WAUGH McCULLocH: 
attorney at law, of Chicago, wrote a bright 
paper for a parlor-meeting of the Rock- 
ford W. S. A., in which she said: “If the 
old common law under which we live in 
Illinois had not changed for the better 
during the past twenty-five years, life 
would be unbearable for even the most 
servile suffrage remonstrant. We women 
workers owe our present opportunities to 
work at fair wages in varied callings to 
those pioneers who asked first and 
always for the ballot which includes it all. 
All honor to our benefactors, Susan B. 
Anthony, Elizabeth Cady Stanton and our 
gentle, persevering, undaunted, devoted, 
heroic and immortal Lucy Stone!” 


Mme. Epna HALL, the much lamented 
teacher of vocal music, who died last week, 
had not only rare musical gifts, but a 
keen sympathy for her fellow creatures. 
Any one in distress who appealed to her 
was sure of assistance, and in sickness 
her gentleness and cure acted as balm. 
The Boston Post says: ‘‘Mme. Hall had 
lately nursed a friend through a severe 
sickness. The sufferer said to her: ‘Oh, 
how can I ever repay you for your good- 
ness, your watchfulness, the time you 
have given up for my sake, to aid poor 
ine?” Mme. Hall smiled sweetly, and, 
laying her hands on the head of the 
patient, replied: ‘If you think that I did 
you any kindness, just pass it along.’” 
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enly through suffrage could they accom- 
plish their desired reforms. 

Rev. Anna H. Shaw, vice-president, was 
introduced by Mrs. Dickinson as an Arctic 
explorer, because she had long attempted 
to make an open passage to the polls. 
Miss Shaw, after referring briefly to the 
California campaign, spoke of the numer- 
ous organizations of women, and said that 
they were all good ones, with good pur- 
poses; nevertheless, she believed that they 
‘‘must get what they want our way.”’ 

It was a great disappointment that Miss 
Frances E, Willard could not be present 
as announced. Although not really ill, 
she had been commanded by her physician 
to rest instead of coming to Boston. In her 
absencethe National W. C. T. U. was repre 
sented by the acting president, Mrs. L. M- 
N. Stevens, of Maine, and by Mrs. Susan 
S. Fessenden, of Massachusetts. Enumer- 
ating the many and varied lines of work 
carried on by the W. C. T. U., Mrs. Fes- 
senden said, “It is hewing away as hard 
as it can to secure the ballot for women.” 

An account of the Industrial School for 
Girls at Evanston, IIl., was given by Mrs. 
Margaret R. Sands. This school, founded 
with the small sum of about $400 left over 
from the fund raised by the Illinois Wo- 
man’s Centennial Commission, has cared 
for and found homes for more than 1,300 
homeless girls. It has lately erected new 
buildings, with accommodations for 200 
girls. 

A telling point was made by Miss 
Anthony at the close of Mrs. Sands’ 
paper, which was highly appreciated by 
the audience. ‘‘How many dollars have 
been appropriated for this school by the 
Legislature of Illinois?’ asked Miss 
Anthony. 

‘‘Not one cent,’ was the emphatic reply. 

“This school has been carried on by 
women begging, continuously begging 
from individuals,’’ continued Miss An- 
thony. “After the school had been 
in successful operation for several years, 
some men in Illinois thought it would 
be a good thing to have a_ similar 
Industrial School for boys. They laid 
their plans, went to the Legislature, and 
got an appropriation of $200,000. That 
shows the advantage the men have in 
possessing the ballot.’’ 

Mrs. Kate Tannatt Woods, of Salem, 
Mass., explained the educational work of 
the Washington Society ‘‘Wimodaughsis.”’ 

Mrs. Elizabeth B. Grannis, president of 
the National Christian League for the pro- 
motion of social purity, told of the efforts 
of that society in behalf of a nobler hered- 
ity, an equal standard of morals for men 
and women, and an educated motherhood 
and fatherhood, Among other good deeds, 
the League has given relief and employ- 
ment to over 1,200 women and girls. 

Mrs. J. Ellen Foster, president of the 
Woman's Republican Association, paid a 
tribute to General ‘Thomas W. Chace, of 
Rhode Island, as the first champion for 
woman’s work in the Republican party. 
She introduced his excellent wife, Mrs. 
Emily 8. Chace, corresponding secretary 
of the Association. Mrs, Chace said the 
Association was organized to stimulate, to 
express and to apply the energy of loyal 
women who believe that the permanent 
economic, industrial and political welfare 
of the Republic can best be secured 
through the dominance of the principles 
and policy of the Republican party. She 
continued: 

“Republican women approached the 
campaign of 1896 with the prestige of 
enlarged political rights in the States of 
Colorado and Utah, this being the first 
national election in which women in those 
States were empowered to exercise the 
full suffrage, which includes the voting 
for President, Vice-President and mem- 

.bers of Congress. In the three States 
where women vote, Wyoming, Colorado 
and Utah, Republican women fully justi- 
fied the expectations of the party. The 
women of Illinois possess school suffrage, 
and may vote for the members of the 
Board of Trustees of the State University. 
They are systematically organized in every 
Congressional District and county in the 
State, under the direction of the Woman’s 
State Central Committee. Kansas leads 
in the number of clubs, and in well-ma- 
tured plans and practical effort. Munici- 
pal suffrage in that State has developed 
women’s political abilities. Lowa, Nebras- 
ka, Michigan, Indiana and Wisconsin did 
good work; the women in those States have 
but a shadow of the elective franchise, 
and gave unselfish service as well as pa- 
triotic enthusiasm in the hour of the 
country’s need. In no part of the country 
do women evidence a wider knowledge or 
a keener interest in public affairs than in 
‘so-called’ conservative New England. 
Here women have been led to take an 
interest in the affairs of the nation by 
such brave spirits as Lucy Stone, Mary A. 
Livermore and Julia Ward Howe. The 
Woman’s Republican Association received 
early recognition from the Republicans of 
New England.” 

Mrs. Ida Whipple Benham, of Mystic, 
Conn., spoke for the Universal peace 
Union. She held that war and patriotism 
are not synonymous, and begged mothers 
to bear in mind that the beginnings of all 
reforms lay within their arms. 

Mrs. I. C. Manchester, president of 
the National Society of Loyal Women 
of American Liberty, spoke on the ob- 
jects of her organization. Mrs. Caroline 
Earl White, of Philadelphia, told of the 
progress of the Anti-vivisection Society, 
and Mrs. Lillias M. Hollister, president of 
the Supreme Hive of Maccabees, pre- 
sented the aims of that organization, 
which is composed of 65,000 women. 

Mother Prindle gave atouching account 
of her eighteen years of labor in the 
Florence Crittendon Missious, and Mrs. 
Mary A. Lovell, of Philadelphia, de- 
nounced the fashion of wearing aigrettes 
in hats. 

Mrs. Emma R. Wallace gave a report of 





the work of the Woman’s Relief Corps, in 
the absence of the National President, 
Mrs. Agnes Hitt. The National Corps 
has endowed and supports a National 
telief Corps Home for the wives and 
mothers of soldiers and dependent army 
nurses; it has led in the founding of 
homes in Michigan, lowa, Wisconsin, Cali- 
fornia, Illinois, Indiana and Missouri; it 
founded and supports the Memorial Home 
in Pennsylvania; it secured legislation for 
the founding of a home in New York; it 
secured the legislation that provides gov- 
ernment aid to the destitute army nurses, 
and that established industrial training 
for girls at the Ohio Orphans’ Home; it 
has built memorial halls and monuments; 
it secured a united movement for patriotic 
teaching and a flag on every schoolhouse. 
It has more than 140,000 members. 

The proceedings on Friday morning 
were opened with prayer by Rev. Anna 
Garlin Spencer, of Providence, R. I. 

Mrs. Margaret T. W. Merrill, president 
of the Portland, Me., Council, sent her 
report, which was read by Mrs. George M. 
Hunt. One work undertaken by the 
Council was to secure the observance of 
our national holiday, in the interest of 
patriotic education of the children in the 
public schools. ‘‘Our appeal to the city 
fathers for an appropriation to help de- 
fray the expenses of such an observance 
met with a cordial and generous response, 
the mayor granting the use of the City 
Hall. This was followed by talks, lectures 
and public meetings. On learning of the 
contemplated revision of the city charter, 
the Council petitioned for a clause whereby 
three women could be added to our school 
committee. Strenuous efforts to secure 
the election of our candidates again proved 
unavailing.” 


Mrs. Henry D. Pierce, president of the 
Woman’s Club of Indianapolis, Ind., rep- 
resented the Council of that city, in the 
absence of the president, Mrs. Flora S, 
Wulschner. The Council was organized 
as the result of a suggestion by Mrs. Sewall 
at a meeting of the stockholders of the 
Indianapolis Propyliweum in 1891. It com- 
prises more than 100 formal organizations. 
It has demonstrated that it can accom- 
plish large enterprises which are quite 
beyond the power of any single society. 
It has been influential in abolishing wine 
rooms in that city, in arousing public 
sentiment regarding women members of 
the school committee, and in securing 
police matrons. The Council in its efforts 
has had the cordial coéperation of the 
Board of Health, the Commercial Club, 
and other influential organizations of men. 
It has tive measures which it proposes to 
bring before the next Legislature: School 
suffrage for women, compulsory educa- 
tion, the appointment of women upon the 
boards of all reform, charitable and edu- 
cational institutions where girls or women 
are inmates, the appointment of women 
upon boards of health, and a bill in the 
interest of pure food. 

Miss Mary Boll, of Quincy, LIl., told of 
the Council there, which is composed of 


thirteen organizations, literary, social, 
reformatory, philanthropic and educa- 


tional. Many defects in the school laws 
have been rectified, numerous charities 
have been established or assisted, and 
there has been a noticeable bettering of 
the city’s condition. 

Rey. Anna Garlin Spencer followed with 
a brief outline of what the thirty-three 
organizations in the Providence Council 
have accomplished. Chief among the 
many things were the appointment of a 
man and a woman as factory inspectors, 
with equal salary, power and responsibil- 
ity; the passage of a bill raising the age 
of child-workers from ten to twelve years, 
and the improvement of sanitary condi- 
tions in workshops. The effects on edu- 
cational conditions through the Council's 
efforts have been marked, a “clearing 
house”’ for charity organizations has been 
established in Providence, and many un- 
fortunate children have been placed in 
real homes, where they receive personal 
care and devotion impossible in an institu- 
tion. 

Mrs. L. M. N. Stevens read greetings 
from Miss Mary Desha, of Washington, 
chairman of the Committee on Equal Pay 
for Equal Work, and Mrs. Helen Campbell 
reported for the Domestic Science Com- 
mittee, which dealt with what the speaker 
called ‘‘the cradle of life —the home.”’ 

The report of the Divorce Committee 
was presented by Mrs. Helen H. Gardener. 
She said this was a question of economics 
as well as of morals. ‘In this country 
alone there are 700,000 defective men, 
women and children, while the regular 
army supported by the Government is but 
25,000. This fact offers plenty of material 
for thoughtful women to consider, and we 
must consider it as involving the welfare 
and happiness of those who live to-day, or 
are to live hereafter. It is urged upon 
Congress, and men have been appointed 
as committees to work and report that a 
uniform law shall be passed to regulate 
all divorce in all States. There are several 
reasons why divorce is more important to 
women than to men, notwithstanding that 
the question is to be discussed by men 
only, the other interested party not being 
supposed to have enough at stake to be 
considered or heard in the matter at all. 
An uncongenial marriage deprives a man 
of the best there is in him, but he still 
owns his own body. Neither is he a 
financial dependent, and for these and 
other reasons an unhappy marriage can 
never mean to a man what it must always 
mean toa woman. Shall we request our 
legislators not to tamper with a matter of 
such vital importance to women, in any 
manner to crystallize the divorce laws into 
national form and application, until wom- 
en be heard freely and fully, without fear 
or intimidation ? If it were proposed to 
make a national law for railroads without 
giving a hearing to more than one side; if 
it were suggested that Congress pass an 
educational bill of universal application 
without permitting any but its friends to 
be heard: if a general measure were up to 





control interest on money, and only the 
borrowers were heard, there would be a 
great stir made about the injustice of it. 
But it is deliberately proposed to pass a 
national marriage and divorce law, to reg- 
ulate the one condition in life which is 
absolutely vital to women under present 
conditions, and to make this law a part of 
the Constitution without taking the 
trouble to hear one word from women on 
the subject. If this Council undertakes 
this campaign of education, it must realize 
that it means earnest, sincere, energetic 
and continuous work.” 

Miss Mary F. Eastman referred to the 
devotion of the late Mrs. Ellen Battelle 
Dietrick in this direction, and said that 
one of the few Governors who responded 
to inquiries on the question was the late 
Governor Greenhalge, who expressed his 
sympathy with the movement. 

Mrs. Ellen A. Richardson also spoke 
earnestly on the same matter, as one 
which seriously affects the progress of the 
race, 

Mrs. Agnes Hitt, of Indianapolis, Ind., 
National President of the Woman’s Relief 
Corps, then told of her visit to Major 
McKinley, accompanied by the Com- 
mander-in Chief of the Grand Army of the 
Republic, and of his assurance that he 
would be present at the great convention 
of the W. R. C. to be held in Buffalo next 
summer, 

Then the stage was cleared for a com- 
pany of seventeen boys and girls, who 
came from Chauncy Hall School, to give 
an illustration of the methods of patriotic 
instruction in the schools. They went 
through a drill, each carrying a flag, an- 
swered questions concerning the estab- 
lishment of the Government, and saluted 
the flag. This was followed by the sing- 
ing of ‘‘America,”’ in which the audience 
joined with vigor. Before the children 
returned to their studies, Mrs. Lue Stuart 
Wadsworth presented them with a beau- 
tiful silk banner, which a bright-faced boy 
carried off proudly. 

Mrs. Kate Brownlee Sherwood, in re- 
porting for the Committee on Patriotic 
Teaching, said that the work would be 
more appropriately described as the teach- 
ing of good citizenship. ‘It was organ- 
ized simultaneously,” she said, ‘‘with the 
great movement to place a flag on every 
schoolhouse in the land. Its first pur- 
pose was to teach, in rough symbolism, 
the beauty and glory of American institu- 
tions; its second, to bring about nstruc- 
tion in constitutional government in our 
schools. Not only would it place the flag 
in the schools, and have it daily saluted 
by the children, but it would teach them 
that the flag stands for individual self- 
government as enunciated in the Declara- 
tion of Independence and guaranteed in 
the Constitution of the United States. It 
would substitute the ‘peace drill’ with 
flags for the military drill, retaining all 
the good features of the latter and none 
of the objectionable ones. The peace 
drill includes boys and girls alike, and 
affords them equal'instruction and prepa- 
ration for the duties of citizenship.” 

The last address of the morning was by 
Miss Annie White Johnson, who spoke 
for the Committee on Dress. ‘Our aim,” 
she said, ‘‘is to remove all those physical 
and moral conditions engendered by irra- 
tional dress, which have helped to arrest 
the development of women. We would 
clothe them not less beautifully, but more 
artistically; not less carefully, but with 
the minimum of expenditure consonant 
with success, in the way of time, money 
and nervous strength.” 

The closing session of the Council on 
Friday evening was the most enthusiastic. 
After the reading of a cordial letter from 
the Countess of Aberdeen, president of 
the National Council of Women in Canada, 
Mrs. Willoughby Cummings, the repre- 
sentative of Lady Aberdeen, told how the 
Council ideas have aroused the interest of 
women across the border. She said, in 
part: 

“The particular subjects which are be- 
fore us now are shorter hours of labor 
for women and children in factories and 
workshops; how to check the fearful 
spread of impure reading matter . id 
pictures among children; the need of 
changes in some of the Dominion laws for 
the better protection of women and chil- 
dren; the increase of insanity and some 
of its preventable causes; the need of cot- 
tage hospitals in dwelling districts; the 
immigration of pauper children; the es- 
tablishment of public baths and wash- 
houses; the introduction of manual train- 
ing into the public schools; the need of 
dental inspection in the schools, and free 
dental hospitals for the poor. Some of 
these we shall bring before Parliament; 
others, each local Council will discuss at 
public meetings, when addresses will be 
given by those who are best qualified to 
speak.”’ 

She begged the coéperation of the Na- 
tional Council against the spread of im- 
pure literature, and to protect Canadian 
wives from bigamists of the United States 
who now cross the border to live with 
wife No. 2, with impunity. An interna- 
tional law should be framed to prevent 
this. 

Mrs. May Wright Sewall, vice-president- 
at-large of the International Council of 
Women, and secretary of Foreign Rela- 
tions for the National Council of Women 
of the United States, spoke on the ‘‘Expan- 
sion of the Council Idea.”’ After recapit- 
ulating the circumstances which led to 
the calling of the first International Coun- 
cil at Washington in 1888, she said of its 
promoters: 


When, as the result of their labors, they 
saw convened in Washington, under the 
name of the International Council, dele- 
gates or individual representatives from 
seven foreign countries, together with 
representatives of some fifty-three na- 
tional organizations in our own country, 
it seemed to them impossible to iet such 
an unprecedented assembly be dissolved 





with no bond which should re-convene- 


them at regular intervals, with less trouble 
and less expense than this first meeting 
had cost. 

Without attempting new definitions, I 
will say that within the Council idea is 
the resolution to hold fast all that is good 
in past effort, to conserve and concentrate 
dissipating and diverging energies. With- 
in the Council idea is a conviction that the 
doctrine of correlation of forces is no less 
true and dominant in the realm of ideas 
than in the realm of matter. Within the 
Council idea is this further conviction 
that the correlation of forces has, in the 
solidarity of human interests, its spiritual 
parallel. 

Both the International Council of Wom- 
en of the World and the National Council 
of the Women of the United 
their constitutions from March, 1888. The 
growth of the National Council, already 
sketched for you by its proper representa- 
tives, will be indicated by me only by 
some unavoidable reference to it at crises 
in its career. It will be seen that the 
growth of the National Council at home 
has been an important factor in the expan- 
sion of the Council idea abroad, and in 
the preservation and upbuilding of the 
International Council of Women. 

The meeting held in 1888, under the 
guise of an anniversary féte of a single 
organization, was most fortunate in its 
foreign guests. Of all who came, none 
saw into the very heart of the Council 
idea with clearer vision than did Madame 
Bogelot, of Paris, and the first step in the 
expansion of the Council idea abroad re- 
sulted from the sympathetic and enthu- 
siastic report given by her to the leaders 
of various advanced movements for women 
in France, on her return. Moved by the 
success of the international meeting held in 
Washington in ’88, leading French women, 
under the inspiration of Madame Bogelot, 
and the practical guidance of Madame de 
Morsier, convened in August, 1889, an 
International Congress of Women. In 
this Congress were represented scores of 
charitable institutions, philanthropic as- 
sociations, and groups of reformers along 
the lines of education, industry and legal 
and social improvement. 

It is the glory of this International Con- 
gress of 1889 that it marks the first occa- 
sion in modern annals that a Congress of 
women has been held under the auspices of 
the government of a great nation. The 
expenses of the International Congress 
held in Paris were defrayed by the French 
Government, according to a special bill 
introduced into the Chamber of Deputies, 
passed there, and confirmed by vote of the 
French Senate. By the same bill M. Jules 
Simon was authorized to preside over this 
Congress. Practically, M. Simon was 
merely the honorary president, as the 
honor of presiding was enjoyed in turn by 
the representatives of different move- 
ments, who, under the tactful direction of 
Madame de Morsier (secretary), main- 
tained as a unity what might otherwise 
have become detached fragments of a 
great organization. It was my privilege 
to represent the National Council of 
Women of the United States, and by 
unanimous vote the Congress, including 
twenty-eight distinct nationalities, gave 
its adhesion to the Council idea, passed a 
resolution endorsing the constitution of 
the International Council adopted at 
Washington, and pledged itself to foster 
the growth of National Councils in the 
various countries represented within it- 
self. 

The preparations which followed 
quickly for the celebration of the dis- 
covery of this continent by the Columbian 
Exposition, really transferred the energies 
of the National Council of our own coun- 
try temporarily to other countries. The 
year ‘93, in which the Exposition was to 
be held, coincided with the termination 
of the quinquennial interval for the meet- 
ing of the International Council, and had 
been set as the time when the Interna- 
tional Council should hold its first formal 
session. It may be remembered by some 
of you that the World’s Congress of Rep- 
resentative Women was held in Chicago 
in May of 1893. This Congress was held 
under the auspices of the National Coun- 
cil of Women of the United States. ‘To it 
all nationally organized bodies of women, 
at home and abroad, were invited to send 
delegates. To it also many women of 
distinction were invited as individuals, to 
pronounce discourses, read papers and 
join in its discussions. This Congress, 
held as it was under the auspices of the 
World's Congress Auxiliary, which in its 
turn had the direct patronage and the 
authority of the U. S. Government, emu- 
lated in some small degree the prestige of 
government patronage enjoyed by the In- 
ternational Congress held in Paris in ‘89. 
Among the meetings held within the 
World’s Congress of Representative Wom- 
en was the first quinquennial session of 
the International Council. Distinguished 
women from foreign countries were in- 
vited to be present, and to avail them- 
selves to the fullest degree of this oppor- 
tunity to learn the significance of the 
Council idea, whether in its national or 
international application. Some _ thirty- 
eight countries were represented in the 
informal sessions of the International, and 
the Council idea was given great impetus 
by this first quinquennial session and by 
the World’s Congress of Representative 
Women, of which it formed a part 

Before 1893, in many countries, tenta- 
tive steps had been taken towards the 
formation of National Councils, and since 
that time bona fide Councils have been 
organized as follows: The National Coun- 
cil of Canada, 1893; National Council 
of France, 1894; National Council of Ger- 
many, 1894; National Council of Great 
Britain and Ireland, 1895; National Coun- 
cil of Sweden, 1896; National Council of 
New Zealand, 1896; National Council of 
Australia, 1896. 

Besides these formal National Councils, 
national organizations, equivalent to Na- 
tional Councils in purpose, and striving to 


States date | 








work into the name and form of National 
Councils, exist in Finland, Denmark, Hol. 
land, Switzerland, Belgium and Italy. 

Moreover, women have accepted the 
position of vice-presidents of the Inter. 
national Council, with the authority to 
attempt the organization of National 
Councils, as follows: Bohemia, Madame 
Josefa Humpel Zeman; Greece, Madame 
Callirrhoe Parren; Japan, Madame Kajima 
Yazima; Syria, Madame Hannah K. Ko- 
rany; Spain, the Duchess of Veragua. 

The International Council, through its 
officers, is moving on behalf of National 
Councils in Africa, Austria, China, Corea, 
India, Norway, Roumania, South America 
and the Sandwich Islands. 

It will be seen that, as the Council idea 
originated in an informal International 
Congress, so it has expanded, both at 
home and abroad, through the interven- 
tion of similar Congresses. Following 
the initiative of France, taken as above 
indicated in 1889, wherever Expositions 
are held it has come to be, so to speak, 
the fashion to hold, in connection with 
Expositions, International Congresses. 
Thus, [International Congresses have been 
held in France, Germany, Switzerland, 
and one is now being prepared for Bel- 
gium in 1897. 

Perhaps the Congress of Women held in 
Berlin during the last week of September 
of the current year, is the best illustra- 
tion that can be given of the expansion of 
the Council idea. In this Congress four- 
teen foreign countries were represented; 
among them France. The movement with 
which the French delegate is particularly 
identified is that of international peace. 
The Congress held in Berlin was not held 
under the auspices of the German Na- 
tional Council, but it resulted in augment- 
ing the German National Council to the 
extent of bringing into the latter ten organ- 
izations of women that had hitherto held 
aloof. The National Council of Women, 
as it is now constituted in Germany, con- 
sists of sixty-three organizations of wom- 
en, national, according to our own phrase, 
‘either in scope or value.”’ It is curious 
to observe that the National Council of 
Women in Germany is the first of the Na- 
tional Councils to affiliate itself formally 
with the International Council. The re- 
ports of the recent Congress in Berlin are 
a fine commentary on the great German 
poet’s statement that 


“Das Ewig Weibliche fiihrt uns hinan.”’ 


The Rathhaus of Berlin was given by 
the civic authorities for this great meet- 
ing. Thus the municipality stood spon- 
sor for the Congress. 

When one realizes how the German 
women are hedged about by difticulties ot 
which we know nothing, one can not sut- 
ficiently admire the courage, or revere the 
prudence, with which they are carrying 
forward their progressive work. On the 
one hand, they must be careful neither to 
incur the opposition nor to commit them- 
selves to the support of the socialistic 
party, which would at once place them 
under police surveillance. On the other 
hand, they must recognize the fear with 
which their movement inspires the Lu- 
theran clergy, and the readiness with 
which that fear is turned into a denuncia- 
tion of the woman’s movement, as an anti- 
religious movement. 

The above skeleton outline of the ex 
pansion of the Council idea indicates, in- 
deed, a marvellous development of energy, 
sympathy and tact; but, granted that 
these qualities could be raised to their 
highest power only through the quantity 
and kind of work involved in the organi- 
zation of National Councils, unless these 
qualities were to be applied to practical 
ends, the Council might be denounced as 
barren. What, then, are the practical 
ends which the Council idea seeks to 
realize? For what purpose are the women 
of all countries gathering themselves into 
a group of groups, tunnelling mountains 
and bridging seas with the irsympathies. 
and joining hands through the Interna- 
tional Council? To the end that, keyed 
to the same note, they may all unite their 
different voices in one harmonious appeal 
to the united manhood of their respective 
nations, and to the united manhood of the 
world. All the organized efforts of women 
now being made the world over, numerous 
and divers as they are and seem, fall 
naturally under a few sub-divisions. 

First, In industry the double demand is 
equal opportunity for work, and equal pay 
for equal work. 

Second, In education the demand is 
equal opportunities for the higher as well 
as for the lower education, for the pro- 
fessional and technical as well as for the 
general and the literary. 

Third, In moral and social reform, the 
demand is the highest possible standard of 
personal purity for women, and an equal 
standard of personal purity for men; the 
widest personal liberty of thought for 
men, and equally unrestrained liberty of 
thought for women. 

Fourth, In civic relations, equal respon- 
sibility in making the laws, as well as 
equal amenableness to the laws. 

And, after allis said and done, all efforts 
to promote the interests of the race 
through education, through industrial ac- 
tivity, through religious tolerance, through 
civil liberty and political responsibility, 
are to the end that our children may be 
reared in homes where the atmosphere is 
charged with love, with purity, with 
peace, and that they may, leaving their 
homes, go into an outside world in which 
the atmosphere is no less pure, the rela- 
tionship no less peaceful, the ministra- 
tions no less loving than in the home 
itself. 

The Countess of Aberdeen, the honored 
president of the International Council, has 
magnified and exalted her office by her 
efforts to promote the Council idea near 
and far. During two consecutive seasons, 
she has sent her friend and secretary, 
Miss Teresa Wilson, to visit National 
Councils in different countries, to study 
their methods and report upon their pro- 
gress. In the interesting paper read before 
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the Ottawa Local Council of Women, en- 


titled “What the Women of Europe are | 


Doing Towards Forming National Coun- 
ils,’ Miss Wilson presents the results of 
her observations. She treats the difficul- 
ties with as much frankness as the suc- 
cesses, and enumerates the obstacles at 
equal length with the aids. Many of the 
obstacles are local, but one which she 
mentions confronts everywhere the Coun- 
cil idea. It is the fear entertained by 
some organizations that, by uniting with 
other organizations on equal ground, to 
form a National Council, they will each 
be made subordinate; that they will be 
shorn of their prestige, robbed of their 
independence and their identity. In Ger- 
many, for instance, there was an *‘Allge- 
meiner Deutscher Frauen Verein,’’ which 
had already been working for many years 
in many directions for the welfare of 
women, and which had its branches in all 
the principal towns of the German Empire. 
It seemed at first natural that this body 
should become, under a new constitution, 
and with some modification of its methods, 
the National Council of Germany; but 
with heroic generosity it declined the 
opportunity to do this. Its president saw 
the greatness of the Council idea, and saw 
that there was was no real subordination 
in putting her own society upon a level 
with young and small organizations, and 
coming with them into the National Coun- 
cil on equal terms. 

In our Own country this same obstacle 
has confronted the National Council, as in 
Canada it has done also. In Canada, for 
instance, the very organization which, in 
the United States, is a great strength to 
the National Council, declines to enter the 
Council at all I refer to the National 
Christian Temperance Union. In our 
country, numerous religious organizations, 
the General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
and the Association of Collegiate Alumne, 
have either declined or avoided participa- 
tion in the life and work of the National 
Council. But this is through a misunder- 
standing of the Council’s work, of its 
methods, of its objects. The work of 
every individual organization is carried 
on according to its own constitution, 
under the direction of its own officers, in 
every respect untrammelled by its mem- 
bership in the National Council. And 
every purpose represented by each indi- 
vidual organization would be strengthened 
by its being brought before the attention 
of all the other organizations constitut- 
ing the Council. The Council makes a 
background of sympathy, of recognition 
for every line of work represented in it, 
and in so far as it does this, every line of 
work is magnified instead of minified by 
its adhesion to the Council idea. 

Recent events have given the women of 
Germany and the women of the United 
States a new comprehension of the extent 
of the work they have yet to do. When 
that most remarkable survivor of absolut- 
ism, the German Emperor, encourages 
the murder of civilians by soldiers as a 
means of sustaining his dignity and pride, 
German women may well feel that they 
have to give the German nation a new 
code of honor—a code that respects life 
and all the life-giving, life-sustaining pro- 
fessions, arts and industries, above death, 
and the life-taking profession. 

The recent political campaign in our 
own country has shown to all acute dis- 
cerners of the times that one of two 
things must be done. In proportion to 
their responsibility, women have in our 
country undue influence. Either their 
influence must be diminished or their 
responsibility must be increased. There 
has been much wonder expressed during 
the recent political campaign regarding 
theease with which the men, the voting 
caste in our country, can be carried away 
by fallacious arguments and allured by 
impossible chimerical schemes. Surely, 
no one need wonder at the defective 
knowledge of United States history, the 
imperfect comprehension of the Declara- 
tion of Independence and the Constitution 
of the United States, and the almost utter 
ignorance of the rise and fall of political 
parties among our voters, who remembers 
that these voters have been taught their 
United States history and their civil gov- 
ernment by disfranchised subjects. The 
fact that the large majority of boys, who 
are growing up to be voting citizens, are 
taught their history and their civil govern- 
ment by voteless women, whose citizen- 
ship is unconscious and irresponsible, is a 
menace to our country’s life and safety. 
When the International Council shall have 
realized its central idea, such will be the 
Strength of ‘‘Das Ewig weibliche” in the 
Councils of the nation that such blatant 
boastfulness, such braggart patriotism, as 
has been brought out in discussions of the 
Venezuelan difficulties, will be quite im- 
possible. Cuba will be protected without 
insulting Spain, and the Christianity of 
the nineteenth century will defend the 
Armenians without arraying Christendom, 
as Christendom, against Islam. 

Miss Susan B. Anthony was introduced 
4s embodying the true spirit of '76, and 
was received with waving handkerchiefs 
and applause. She said: “The papers say 
that Anna Shaw and Susan Bb. Anthony 
have returned from California with their 
feathers drooping. Not a bit of it.” For 
fifty years we have been trying to edu- 





cate men to know that liberty is just 
as precious to women as to men, As yet, 
only one State, Colorado, has extended 
suffrage to women by popular vote. In 
California, that land of the brave and 
home of gallantry, we hoped much. Seven 
women from the East have tramped up 
and down the hills preaching liberty to 
women, The _ press, the religious in- 
fluence, the educational bodies and the 
industrial organizations were for us. 
All the political parties except the 
Democratic pat suffrage planks in their 
platforms, and the Democratic Convention 
gave us a good vote. But we were beaten 
in San Francisco and Oakland by the influ- 
ence of one great business concern. What 
do you guess was the business that didn’t 
like us? ‘Ten days before the election that 
interest held a convention and passed a 
resolution declaring that woman suffrage 
meant death to their business. And 
20,000 votes were polled in San Francisco 
alone against the suffrage amendment. 
You Boston folks are not so immaculate 
that you don’t know what that business 
was. (Cries of ‘‘Rum!’’) We are not 
beaten. The lines are closely drawn, 
There is but one organized enemy. Shall 


| all other enterprises be held back by this 











one business?”’ 

Mrs. Dickinson spoke of the disappoint- 
ment caused by the absence of Miss 
Frances E. Willard, who had been ex- 
pected to speak on **The Golden Rule and 
the Golden Age.”’ She is resting after the 
fatigue of her work for the benefit of the 
Armenians. Mrs, L.M. N. Stevens, national 
vice-president-at-large of the W. C. T. U., 
read a congratulatory letter from Miss 
Willard. 

Applause and the Chautauqua salute 
greeted Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, who was 
introduced by Mrs. Dickinson with a little 
anecdote about a devoted old lady who,dur- 
ing war times, took great pride in Mrs. 
Lovermore. Mrs, Livermore touched upon 
the value of organization among women. 
Women have only just begun to organize. 
Men have been organizing religions, gov- 
ernments, business, societies, all sorts of 
things, and leaving women out, It is only 
about fifty years since women began to 
organize. The first organization among 
women was the old-fashioned sewing so- 
ciety. Mrs. Livermore eloquently sketched 
the growth of women’s societies during 
the war, and their work for the Sanitary 
Commission. 

Mrs. J. Ellen Foster, president of the 
Women’s Republican Association, spoke 
briefly on ‘‘Woman’s Progress and Human 
Progress.’’ The government in its social, 
educational, economic, industrial and 
religious conditions is the last, best prod- 
uct of Christian civilization, and is rep- 
resented by this Council of Women. Mrs. 
Foster said that she stood for woman’s 
rights because she stood for human rights, 
but she believed that women can do many 
things even without the ballot, and she 
who is faithful in a few things will be 
made a ruler over many things. She 
thought that women who enjoy so many 
opportunities and advantages as do Amer- 
ican women owe something to the work- 
ers who have gone before them. She 
called attention to a recent book by a Bos- 
ton woman, Miss Follett, a graduate of Rad- 
cliffe, which she wittily termed ‘‘Har- 
vard’s Attachment.’’ This little volume, 
entitled “The Speaker of the House of 
Representatives,” is a splendid contribu- 
tion to the literature of American politics 
in a new field, and illustrates the fact that 
women are rendering service to humanity 
and government along all lines. 

“Social economics means the highest 
interest of the human r:ce,”’ said Mrs. 
Isabella Charles Davis, secretary of the 
Department of Social Economics, ‘sand to- 
night that means you want to hear the 
Rev. Anna H. Shaw, and not me.’ 

The president, however, said they must 

wait for Anna Shaw, and introduced Mrs. 
Rachel Foster Avery, secretary of the De- 
partment of the Home. Mrs. Avery said 
that upon the mother it devolves to follow 
the child into the school, to know the 
teachers and all about the work of the 
school. This is too often ignored. If the 
mothers would do this, many of the pres- 
ent abuses would be remedied. 

Mrs. Kate Brownlee Sherwood, of Can- 
ton, O., spoke on “Education in Citizen- 
ship,” ‘saying, in part: ‘‘Under our great 
American charter of human rights, prop- 
erly interpreted and enforced, the man 
and the woman, the rich and the poor, the 
learned and the unlearned, stand exactly 
upon the same civil plane, as they do 
upon the same moral plane. Each is 
guaranteed his own right to life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happ ness, and in the 
preservation and enjoyment of his own 
rights the burden is upou him to protect 
and defend the rights of others. Educa- 
tion in American citizenship would place 
a flag in every schoolhouse, symbol of 


the animating principle of the Re- 
public, equal rights to all, special 
privileges to none. The influence of 


women is imperatively needed to secure 
the perpetuity of American institutions. It 
is a part of the eternal laws of God that 
women should agitate. When women 
take a hand in government, we shall have 
‘a government of the people, for the peo- 
ple and by the people.’ ”’ 

It was growing late, and the audience 








was calling for Anna Shaw, who declared, 
as she came forward, that she should 
not speak on the subject announced, 
‘Religious Progress Influenced by Wom- 
en.” She was not feeling particularly 
religious. Having worked in politics for 
the last ten months, it was a long way 
back to religion, either orthodox or het- 
erodox. She would explain instead some 
things about the California campaign. 
The conditions in California were peculiar, 
differing from those in any other State, 
and difficult for persons three thousand 
miles away to comprehend. She compared 
the situation to confronting a bullina field. 
If you moved cautiously, you might get 
through alive. If you marched up and 
flaunted a red flag in his face, it was 
doubtful if you could get through, let 
alone alive. The suffrage campaign was 
managed cautiously, and care was taken 
to avoid raising antagonisms and preju- 
dices. The outlook was favorable to suc- 
cess. But a great political exigency arose. 
There was a possibility of carrying a 
doubtful State if funds could be raised 
and if a trade could be made with the 
slums. The money was forthcoming, and 
the trade was made. 
and redeemed, and it helped in the saving 
of the whole country, and the price paid 
was the liberties of the women of Califor- 
nia. Thatis the truth about the matter. 
We have educated the 105,000 men who 
voted for the amendment. Many promi- 
nent men said that the suffrage campaign 
was the best planned political campaign 
ever carried on in that State. We have 
suffered only a Bunker Hill defeat, and we 
will continue the battle until victory is 
won. 

With cordial thanks from the president, 
Mrs. Dickinson, for many courtesies and 
attentions, the Council adjourned. 





GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


The National Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion of Massachusetts lately held its first 
meeting of the season. ‘How to Raise 
Money for Future Work,”’ was the topic 
discussed, 

‘*How Shall the Child be Taught?” The 
series of articles on ‘*The Problem of Ele- 
mentary Education,’’ by Dr. J. M. Rice, 
which has been in process of preparation 
for nearly two years, will begin in the 
December number of the Forum. These 
articles are based on special tests under- 
taken with more than 100,000 children, and 
represent an entirely new departure in the 
field of pedagogical study. An English 
review lately published a very savage 
attack, from the pen of an Australian, on 
‘American Women.’’ The December 
Forum will contain a reply to this article 
by the Hon. Hugh H. Lusk, ex-member 
of the New Zealand Legislature, himself 
an Australian. 

A meeting in the interest of the public 
schools was held in the Methodist Church, 
Maplewood, Sunday, Nov. 29. Mrs. C. P. 
Nickles presided with her usual grace. 
Rev. John R. Cushing opened the meeting 
with prayer. The church was crowded 
with an attentive and appreciative au- 
dience. Speeches were made by Rev. 
Charles J. Wigren, pastor of the Swedish 
Church; Hon. Alfred Blanchard, of the 
Boston School Board: Mrs. Mary E. 
Cheney, president of the Boston W. C. 
T. U.; Mr. Eugene Averill, master of 
Medford High School, and Rev. Mr. Cush- 
ing. Josephine E. Thomas sang ‘The 
Little Red School House.’* Mrs. Nickles in 
closing hoped that every woman who had 
registered would cast her vote for School 
Committee, and urged the reélection of 
Aaron C, Dowse, who had proved himself 
an efficient, faithful and just member of 
the Board. 

In France a lady with the suspiciously 
Teutonic name of Schmahl is the head 
and front of the agitation for women’s 
rights. Oddly enough Mme. Schmahl is 
an Englishwoman born and bred, her per- 
manent residence in France having only 
been during the last ten years. However, 
neither nationality, race nor creed offers 
any serious obstacle to feminine coépera- 
tion in the task of winning equality with 
man. As chief supporter of the Avant 
Courriere, Mme. Schmah] has succeeded in 
annexing, as other supporters, two ladies 
who are as widely apart as the poles in 
religioussympathy and social status, One 
of these is the Dowager Duchess d’Uzes, 
an aristocrat and a Roman Catholic of 
almost bigoted fervency, while the other 
is Mme. Sarah Moi.od, a member of a 
well known Calvinistic family at Geneva. 
Their programme is limited to two re- 
forms, which they may hope to compass 
in one legislative session—namely, the 
right of women to act as witnesses to all 
legal documents, and the protection of 
the earnings of a wife from her husband’s 
interference. 





THE largest and most complete stove 
polish factory in the world, recently 
erected at Passaic, New Jersey, and cost- 
ing $100,000, is exclusively devoted to the 
manufacture of ENAMELINE. 
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Wuavr you want when you are ailing is 
a medicine that will cure you. Try Hood's 
Sarsaparilla and be convinced of its merit. 
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A USEFUL ELEPHANT. 


A few years ago, when Lord Dufferin | 


was viceroy of India, the rajah of Holkar 
paid the viceroy a visit. While he was 
there, he saw Lord Dufferin take up some 


illustrated London papers which had just | 


arrived by mail, and cut them with an 
ivory paper-knife. It was the first time 
the Indian prince had seen such an instru- 
ment used. ‘*Make me apresent of that,” 
he said to the viceroy, ‘‘and I will give 
you another,”’ Lord Dufferin hastened to 
comply with this modest request, and the 
young rajah returned to his country. Not 
long after he returned to Calcutta, bring- 
ing with him a young elephant, whose 
tusks had been carved in the most artistic 
manner, in the shape of a paper-knife. 
This he brought as a present to the vice- 


| 








roy. A table bearing some _ illustrated | 


papers was placed by a servant before 
this intelligent beast, who immediately 
seized them with his trunk, cut them 
most deftly with his tusks, and then 
handed them to the viceroy.—London 
Mirror. 
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HUMOROUS. 


Clara—What a terrible noise that wagon’ 
makes! George—Yes, it’s dreadful, isn’t 
it? Clara—What makes it groan so, 
George? George—Why, it is filled with 
green apples.—Christian Work. 

He (telling a hairbreadth adventure)— 
And in the bright moonlight we could see 
the dark muzzles of the wolves. She 
(breathlessly)—Oh, how glad you must 
have been that they had the muzzles on! 
—Bazar. 


Teacher—Billy, can you tell me the dif- 
ference between caution and cowardice? 
Billy—Yes, ma’am. When you're afraid 
yourself, then that’s caution. But when 
the other fellow’s afraid, that’s cowardice. 
— Harper’s Bazar. 


Lowfer—I notice you have put an or- 
chestra in your restaurant. Did you do 
it on the theory that music aids digestion? 
Mr. Eatonhouse—No; the music sets the 
boarders’ teeth on edge, and they bite 
the toughest steak with the greatest ease. 
—Exchange. 

A little boy observed, when asked why 
he remained on his knees after he had 
finished his prayers, ‘‘Well, mother, you 
know it says in the hymn, ‘Satan trembles 
when he sees the weakest saint upon his 
knees’; so I thought I’'d make him shake 
a little longer.’’— Watchman. 


Ruth had been looking forward eagerly 
to her birthday, with very exaggerated 
ideas of how large and old and changed 
she would be when three years old. She 
had expected to sit on a common chair at 
the table, work instead of play, be as large 
as Sister Mary, and give her clothes to 
some smaller child and be fitted out with 
new. The eventful morning arrived; and, 
after due deliberation, she said earnestly, 
**] feel as big as Mary, but I can wear my 
own clothes yet.’’— Christian Register. 


The city of Ripon, Eng., has been hold- 
ing a festival week in honor of the com- 
mencement of (Jueen Victoria’s sixtieth 
year of rule. The chief feature was a 
daily historical pageant, illustrative of the 
periods of English annals. A good story 
is told of a little bedecked boy who was 
found one morning wandering on the out- 
skirts of the pageant, and sobbing aloud: 
“ve lost my Epoch! I’ve lost my 
Epoch!” A good many of our medieval- 
minded Ritualistic clergy might very 
truthfully utter the same lament.—Chris- 
tian World. 








THINK IT OVER. 


Have you ever heard of a medicine with 
such a record of cures as Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla? Don’t you know that Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla, the One True Blood Purifier, 
has proved, over and over again, that it 
has power to cure, even after all other 
remedies fail? If you have impure blood 
you may take Hood’s Sarsaparilla with 
the utmost confidence that it will do you 
good, 

Hoonp’s PIs assist digestion. 25 cents. 
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PERSONALLY CONDUCTED EXCURSIONS 


Leave Chicago every Thursday, Council 
Bluffs or Omaha every Friday, via the 
Union Paciric. No change of cars to 
Ogden, San Francisco or Los Angeles. 

Special attention paid to ladies travel- 
ling alone. 

Ask your nearest agent for Central 
Route folder, or address R. TENBROECK, 








General Eastern Agent, 287 Broadway, 
N. Y. 
Carbonettes. 


We are publishing a 
large line of these popu- 
lar photographs, closely 
resembling imported car- 
bons, at less than haif 
their price. Framed Pic- 
tures for Holiday Gifts. 


Soule Photo. Co, » §38 mash” S: 





The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
Prose and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA 
H. SHaw, Avice Stone BLACKWELL, and 
Lucy E. Anrnony. For sale at WomAN’s 
JOURNAL Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 





LEE and SHEPARD’S 
BULLETIN OF NEW BUOKS. 


Country Clouds and Sunshine. 
By CLIFTON JouNnson, author of “The New Eng- 
and Country,’ “What they Say in New Eng- 
land,” etc. Cloth. pRuctsaged with nearly 100 
half-tones from photographs by the author. Cover 
design in golo and color, ore + $2.50. 


Protestantism. 
A Study in the Direction of Religious ‘Truth aad 
Christian Unity. By Epwarp P. Usner, A. 
LL. B. Cloth, $1.50. 


The History of the Hutchinson Family. 

By JOHN WALLACE HUTCHINSON (Tribe of esse) 
Edited by Charles E. Mann, with an introduction 
by Frederick Douglass Cloth ; Illustrated ; 2 vol- 
umes; Crown $vo. Price $5.00. 


A Manual for China Painters. 
Being a Practical and Comprehensive Treatise on 
the Art of Painting China ano Glass with Mineral 
Colors. By MKS. N. DIR. MONA CHESI. 
With colored plates showing 138 mineral colors. 


Choth, $1.25. 
Maria Pitchell. 
L * wt SN OTT a: By her sister, PHEBE 
With portraits; Cloth, $2.00. 


The Columbian Prize Charades. 
By HERBERT INGALLS, author of “The Bos- 
ton Charades.” Cloth, $1.00 


Thoughts for the People. 
Illustrating Man’s Real Relation Physically, Polit- 
ically, Socially, and Religiously to the U niverse of 
God; with Suggestions in Kegard to the ve 
and Prevention of Sickness, Suffering and Pre- 
mature Death. By REUBEN GREENE M.D. 
rhe result of fifty-six years of practical observa- 

tion and experience. 272 pages; Cloth, $1.00 


272 
Gymnastics. 

A Text-Book of che German-American Gymnastics 
Specially adapted to the Use of Teachers and 
Euptis tn Public and Private School-. Edited by 
W. A. STECHER, Secretary of the Committee 
on Physical ‘Traiming of the North American 
Gymnastic U nion and publis! ed under the auspices 
of that Association, Fully illustrated; Quarto; 





Cloth; Price $3.00. 
The Footprints of the Patriots. 
Beneath Old Rooftrees. 
By ABRAM. ENGLISH BROWN, author of 
‘History of Bedford,” etc. Cloth; Fully illus- 


trated, $1.50. 

The Mystery of Handwriting. 

A Handbook of Graphology Being a Plain and 
Practical Guide to the Art of Inter NV Cha:ac 
ter from Handwriting. By J. HARINGITON 
KEENE, ( ‘Grapho,’’) Ilustrated with autog) aph 
Writing of famous persons. Oblong; Quarto; 
Cloth. Attractive cover design by Gunn. Price $2. 


What They Say in New England. 


A book o Signs, Sayings and Superstitions. ( ol- 


lected by Ct INTON JOHNSON, author of 
“The New England Country,” etc. Illustrated, 
$1.25 


‘Patmos, or the Unveiling. 
By REV. CHARLES BEEC HER, author of 
‘Spiritual Manifestations,”’ “Redeemer and Kke-‘ 
deemed,” ‘Eden ‘lableau,” etc. Cloth, $1.50. 


Blind Leaders of the Blind. 
The Romance of 3 Blind L ae, By JAMES Rk. 
OCKE, J ., author o Hypnotism,” ete. 
Clothe with AF. of author, $1.50. 
All-over-the-World Library. Third Series. 


Four Young Explorers; or, Sight See- 
ng in the Tropics. 
By OLIVER OPTIC. Cloth; Illustrated; Price 
1.25. 
War of 1812 Series. 


Tecumseh’s Young Braves. 
By EVERETT T. TOMLINSON. Cloth; 
trated, $1.50. 
The Hazlewood Stories. , ° 


_ The Rosebud Club. 

By GRACE LE BARON. Cloth; 

75 cents. F 

By Sophie May's Sister. The Silver Gate Series. 

The Merry Five. 

By PENN SHIRLEY. Uniform with “Young 

aster Kirke.” Illustrated, Price 75 cents. 
New Volume in the Blue and the Gray--On Land. 
On the Staff. 

By OLIVER OPTIC. Blue and gray cloth; Gold 

dies ; Illustrated; Price rice $1. 50. 


Our Iilustraied Catalogue Mailed Free. 


LEE AND SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston 


NAHANT FISH MARKET. 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 
The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 


ALt FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY. 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
~roper and Longwood, Brookline. 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 


TELEPHONE No. 1571. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 


COUNSEL TO PARENTS 


On the Moral Education of the Young. 
By Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 
Price, 50 cents. Published by 
LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 

15 East Sixteenth Street, New York. 


WALKING MADE A PLEASURE. 
QUICK STEP CORN CURE. 
Promptly removes hard and soft Corns, Bunions, 
Callouses, Moles, Warts, etc. Causes no pain, re- 


moves all soreness. Sent to any address for toc. in 
stamps. 

=a 
‘*An Appeal to Uncle Sam,’’ toc. 
‘¢ The Yellow Ribbon,’’ a solo, 12c. 


‘*To the Sons of America,’’ Suffrage 
and Temperance, 12c. 


All for 25 Cts. 


MRS. N. L. CASTLE, Baio, Mo, 


Illus- 


Illustrated, 











GORWIN CHEMICAL CoO., 
204 West 96th St., New York City, N. Y. 
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CAN YOU WRITE 
Either prose or poetry? If you can, read 
oar sp cial offer, and show it to all your 


om “IN ‘PREMIUMS 
Will be awarded tothe patronsof HousE AND 
wart E conte best stories and poems. 
VRITE FOR LETTER 
Or particulars as to how these premiums are 
4 to be awarded Address 
2018 Columbia Ave., 


$ House and Home, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
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Newspaper Decisions. 


1. If a person orders his paper discontinued 
fhe must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may 
continue to send it until payment is made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly from 
the post-office—whether directed to his name or 
another’s, or whether he has subscribed or not— 
is responsible for the payment. 








NATIONAL AMERICAN ANNUAL MEETING. 


The Executive Committee of the National 
American Woman Suffrage Association, vot- 
ing by correspondence, has decided upon 
Des Moines, Iowa, as the place of holding 
its annual convention for 1897. 

The dates are from Wednesday, Jan. 27, to 
Saturday, Jan. 30, inclusive. 

Des Moines has hospitably arranged to 
entertain the Business Committee of the 
N. A. W. S. A., and the President of each 
State organization in attendance, or her 
proxy. To all regularly appointed delegates 
from State organizations, they offer lodging 
and breakfast without cost, and have ar- 
ranged to have dinner and tea served at a 
nominal price in the building in which the 
Convention will be held. 

{t is hoped that, taking the Convention 
thus into the middle West, we shall have a 
large representation from all our State Asso- 
ciations. RACHEL Foster AVERY, 

Cor. Sec. N. A. W.S. A. 

Phila., Pa., Nov. 27, 18%. 


-_—-- 


KENTUCKY ANNUAL MEETING. 


The Ninth Annual Convention of the Ken- 
tucky Equal Rights Association will be held 
at Lexington, Kentucky, in Merrick Lodge, 
Dec. 18, 1896. \vuGENIA B, FARMER, 

Cor. Sec. Ky. EB. R.A. 

Covington, Ku. 





-_--- 


WOMEN NOT PROTECTED. 


One of the most cruel results of wom- 
en’s disfranchisement is the practical 
denial of justice to women who most need 
legal protection. The laws which affect 
women as wives, mothers and widows 
place them at a disadvantage before 
courts and juries. To those whose atten- 
tion has been called to the condition of 
women this is painfully evident. In this 
morning’s Daily Herald appear two brief 
paragraphs, which for comparison we 
print side by side: 

HARTFORD, Conn., DEc. 9, 1896. The 
convict, Charles Long, who attempted to 
kill Deputy Warden Baisden at the State 
prison Nov. 17, was brought before the 
Superior Court to-day, and claimed that 
he was crazed with ill health when he 
made the attack on Baisden. Judge 
Wheeler sentenced him to five years in 
the State prison, the term to begin at the 
expiration of his present sentence of ten 
years. Then Long launched a tirade 
against the Judge and the witnesses. He 
cursed the Judge, vowed vengeance, and 
declared that he would get even with 
them. 

There was a wild scene in the South- 
ampton (Eng.) police court not long since, 
when an American fireman was convicted 
for assaulting his wife and sentenced to a 
month’s imprisonment in default of pay- 
ment of a fine. As the man was leaving 
the dock, he passed his wife, who was 
standing in the witness-box. He struck 
her a terrible blow, throwing her right 
over the rails. She fell senseless to the 
ground. Great excitement followed, one 
of the magistrates shouting: ‘You brute, 
let me get at you!”’ It took ten police- 
men to remove the man. The agreeable 
husband was afterward put into the dock 
handcuffed with his hands behind him, 
and charged with assaulting his wife in 
court. The magistrate then resentenced 
him to six months’ imprisonment, remark- 
ing that he ought to be well flogged, but 
he had given him all the law allowed for 
the offence. One dreads to think of our 
compatriot being let loose in the bosom of 
his family when his sentence runs out. 

Here is a woman crushed by her brutal 
husband in contempt of court, and the 
judge gives him six months’ imprison- 
ment. Here is a prison official attacked 
by a convict and he is sentenced to five 
years’ confinement. Six months in one 
case, sixty months in the other, the only 
difference being that in the one case a 
woman and in the other a man was the 
victim. 

The law of marriage made and admin- 
istered by men, makes every husband a 
superior, every wife an inferior being. As 
a consequence, thousands of unhappy 
wives are daily subjected to fearful brutal- 
ities with no practical means of redress. 
Well may the Herald anticipate a terrible 
future for the Englishwoman who is prac- 
tically the slave of an ‘‘American fire- 
man.’ The law gives women no acde- 
quate protection against such brutalities. 
And yet Mrs. Crannell and Bishop Doane 
oppose giving women a voice in amending 
these wicked laws! Has this wretched 
wife all the rights she wants? UH. B. B. 


-_-- 


DR. WM. H. DEVINE. 


Dr. William H. Devine, nominated by 
the Democrats for the Boston School 
Board, is in favor of giving women teach- 
ers equal pay for equal work, and also 
believes that women should be eligible as 





principals of grammar and high schools 
for girls. Very likely other candidates 
share these liberal views, but Dr. Devine 


is the only one whose friends have called | 


our attention to the fact. 

Dr. Devine is thirty-four years of age; 
was born in South Boston, and educated 
at the Public Grammar, High and Latin 
Schools. He isa graduate of the Harvard 
Medical School. He served for several 
years as physician to the Suffolk County 
House of Correction, and has for many 
years been connected with the Carney 
Hospital staff. He is also a member of 
the Massachusetts Medical Society. 

or ef 
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“A UNIVERSITY WOMAN” AND THE NEW 
YORK EVENING POST. 





The admirable letter from ‘‘A Univer- 
sity Woman” to the editor of the New 
York Evening Post, reprinted in our paper 
this week, was not precisely the kind of 
response which that able but illogical 
journalist expected, when he encouraged 
women to lend a hand in the reformation 
of the body politic. 

We remember that in a moment of 
enthusiasm over the successful efforts of 
Mrs. Kinnicut for reform in the street- 
cleaning department, a few years ago, he 
did intimate that the Augean stables of 
municipal corruption would never be 
cleaned out without the help of women, 
but, with this exception, he has steadily 
shown his hostility to giving women the 
ballot, and has opposed all efforts to 
that end, especially the magnificent appeal 
of three hundred thousand disfranchised 
women to the late New York Constitu- 
tional Convention. 

In the Atlantic Monthly for July last, 
Mr. Godkin replied to the pessimistic 
views of Mr. Lecky, in his recent book on 
Democracy, by showing that while democ- 
racy has undoubtedly created problems 
and dangers not foreseen nor yet solved, it 
has nevertheless brought ‘ unforeseen 
blessings,” and has shown “‘its capacity and 
determination to remedy its own defects 
in some direction or other, by some means 
or other.”’ In his opinion, the ‘‘strongest 
argument against woman suffrage’’ lay in 
“the doubling of the number of votes to 
be influenced or managed,’’ and _ this 
“argument”’ is the only one that he now 
has to offer in rejoinder to the vigor- 
ous and righteous indignation of his 
disfranchiged correspondent. Her letter, 
he asserts, “rests on the assumption 
that if women voted, things would 
be far better than they are; that 
not only would men be punished in the 
police courts, but that the affairs of the 
State would be better managed. It may 
be so,”’ he continues, ‘‘but this is not only 
assumption, but pure prophecy.’”’ He 
then proceeds to indulge in a little proph- 
ecy of his own: “Nay, it is probable, 
judging from what has happened in the 
case of men voters, that the more voters 
we had, the worse things would go.”” Yet 
he has repeatedly declared, during his 
thirty years of courageous exposure and 
denunciation of the evils and abuses of 
democracy, that the Republic as a whole 
is growing better, and not worse; that 
even New York City, with its Tammany 
despots and plunderers, compares not 
unfavorably with the New York of fifty 
years ago, when Isaiah Rynders and his 
Empire Club terrorized the town. And 
lately he has been showing that the tri- 
umph of sound money in the presidential 
election was due to the great cities of the 
country, and great States of the West and 
Northwest, in which the foreign-born 
voters constituted the overwhelmingly 
preponderating elements. Is there any 
line of discrimination that he would draw, 
if he could, in the manhood vote of the 
country to-day? We think not, after his 
fine vindication of democracy; but we 
must quote his last feeble word from the 
corner into which ‘‘A University Woman”’ 
has driven him: 

The chief reason why we have so many 
voters is that we could not help it. We 
had to have them, not in order to have 
better government, but in order to have 
any government at all. But the enlarge- 
ment of their numbers has begotten our 
nominating system, and the boss, and a 
score of other serious dangers, which it 
will take us a good while to get rid of. 
To say that by doubling the number of 
voters, and having female bosses and 
workers, as well as male bosses and 
workers, all these evils would disappear, 
is going too far. The business of ‘‘man- 
agement’ has already become too much 
for our powers. Let us pause before we 
increase it. Fifty years ago people 
thought the ballot a cure-all. They do 
not think so now. They think all depends 
on the quality of the person who casts it, 
no matter of what sex. Doubling the 
suffrage in order to make bad men behave 
better to weak women, appears to us like 
burning down a house to roast a pig. 

It only remains to propound these ques- 
tions: 

1. If ‘tall depends on the quality of the 
person who casts the ballot, no matter of 
what sex,’’ why, Mr. Godkin, do you 
make no effort to enfranchise women of 
the right ‘‘quality,’’ of whom you will ad- 
mit there are plenty in every community? 








Why not strengthen the element that is 
grappling with the dangers you deplore? 

2. Do you doubt for a moment that 
wicked men would oftener receive justice 
in the police courts and ‘‘behave better 
to weak women,” if women had a voice in 
the making of laws and the appointment 
of the police? Do you not think that even 
the women of the slums, who suffer so 
fearfully from such misgovernment as the 
Tammany wretches inflicted on New 
York, would add their support to the 
forces of law and order, and would not 
that be a step in the better management of 
“the affairs of the State”’ ?- 

“A University Woman’”’ refers to the 
heroic fight of Mrs. Josephine E. Butler 
against the infamous Contagious Diseases 
Acts of Great Britain. Some of us have 
painful memory of the manner in which 
you characterized that noble woman and 
her holy crusade in the early aad dis- 
heartening days of the struggle for repeal. 
For the atrocious law itself you had no 
word of abhorrence or reprobation, but 
you would not to-day publicly countenance 
the introduction of a similar system in 
New York. You know, as well as we, 
that the yearly attempts or threats of 
attempts to that end would never be made 
if women had the ballot and sat in our 
Legislatures, and we look yet to see you 
where you belong, among the advocates 
of that true and genuine democracy for 
which the world waits. ¥. 3. @ 


THE DENVER WOMEN SPEAK. 





DENVER, CoL., Dec. 2, 1896. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

It is scarcely surprising that the women 
of Colorado, who entertained in the cor- 
dial Western fashion Winifred Black, alias 
Annie Laurie, the correspondent of the 
New York Journal, felt that their hospi- 
tality had been somewhat outraged when, 
after they had thrown open their homes 
to her and given her special facilities for 
making an unbiased report of the election 
to her paper, they read the result. 

There was once an old-fashioned philoso- 
pher who, from the fullness of his wis- 
dom, remarked that he could take care of 
his enemies, but he invoked the aid of the 
Lord to deliver him from his friends. 
Colorado women have had reason to re- 
member him recently. 

This wise woman, who came from the 
East in pursuit of the three stars, came 
not, like Justice, with scales to weigh 
carefully the merits of the question before 
her. She might be more truly represented, 
perhaps, by the English eyeglass, for she 
was seemingly blind on one side—always 
on the side of the Colorado women. 

Although thus grievously afflicted in 
vision, she was compelled to admit that 
throughout the city on election day she 
found “quiet little polling-places,’’ where 
“tthe polls looked like an afternoon tea; 
ladies who met on the steps and talked 
about the weather and politics,’ and 
wherever she went, the utmost courtesy 
and good order. She also mentions some 
pretty little incidents of mothers and sons 
that appealed to even her biased vision. 

These are no small admissions, coming 
from a woman who, as she states, went 
through the lowest slums of the city, and 
who went (as she does not state) in the 
company of a local celebrity called ‘‘Bat 
Masterson’’—a noted gambler not known in 
polite society, and who fills, in her touch- 
ing bit of fiction, the place of the sensi- 
tive, tender-hearted, ‘* broad-shouldered 
man,”’ 

Mrs. Black, or, as she poetically signs 
herself, ‘‘Annie Laurie,’ was invited to 
an afternoon tea at the home of Mrs. 
Peavy, State Superintendent of Education, 
and there met many of the representative 
women of Denver, whose opinions she 
systematically suppressed in her article. 
At that time she met Mrs. Martha Conine, 
member-elect of the Legislature, who 
figures in her article as the “little green- 
eyed woman,” easily identified by her 
many friends by the description, and by 
the pointed reference to her pet reform of 
the present law regulating primaries. 
‘‘Annie Laurie’ met Mrs. Conine at this 
tea, and there only, and her pleasing bit 
of fiction regarding her is worthy of a 
better cause. 

“Annie Laurie’ and her friend ‘Bat 
Masterson”’ visited the slums, of that class 
of the town of which Denver, like all other 
cities, has her pitiful quantity. He intro- 
duced her, as she says, to many of his 
friends, and she reviews, at no small 
length and in a pleasingly jocular manner, 
the women of this quarter who were 
“exercising the right of franchise.’”’ But 
she omits to mention—doubtless from lack 
of space—the men of the slums, leaving 
us in agonizing doubt as to their where 
abouts. 

Truly “Annie Laurie’s’’ vision was very 
much one-sided. Her auricular powers, 
however, made up for many of her de- 
fects of vision, for the conversations she 
held and the sentiments she reports were 
a genuine surprise to the best informed of 
the Colorado women. 

When Mrs. Black came to Denver, she 
informed a friend that she did not believe 
in suffrage and should make her report 
accordingly, which she certainly did with 
great zeal and no small ability. 

There will be three lady members in the 
next Legislature—Mrs. Olive C. Butler, 
Mrs. Evangeline C. Heartz, and Mrs. 
MarthaConine. 

Mrs. Conine is an enthusiastic club 
woman, representing the best element of 
the State. At the time of her nomination 
she had never attended a convention or 
primary, and in fact presents the anomaly 
of a legislator selected for special fitness 
for the position. In a recent interview, 
Mrs. Conine replied to the questions: 





1. How do representative women of 
Colorado regard the suffrage? 

2. How do representative men of Colo- 
rado regard the suffrage? 

3. How do the ‘“‘\demi-monde”’ of Colo- 
rado regard the suffrage? 

4. How do the “gang politicians’? and 
‘‘ward heelers”’ regard the suffrage? 

Mrs. Conine said: 

1. ‘*The representative women, meaning 
by this those women who have been active 
in church, philanthropic, educational and 
club work, are almost to a unit in favor of 
suffrage, and while they know that mis- 
takes have been made, they are not dis- 
couraged, knowing that by these we learn, 
and that two years is a very short time to 
prove the real value of so radical a change. 
Knowing their own ignorance and inex- 
perience, they are taking special study to 
inform themselves, and, through his wife, 
the average man has learned more of the 
principles of government and the condi- 
tions of his environment than he ever knew 
before.” 

2. “Representative men — the average 
men of business — regard the experiment 
with favor; they realize that they have not 
given the time and attention to these mat- 
ters that these should receive, and regard it 
as a favorable sign that their wives and 
other women are willing to give up some 
society privileges and kindred matters to 
study it. They have been somewhat sur- 
prised at the interest women have mani- 
fested, at their ability to grasp the ques- 
tions of the hour, and are uniformly 
willing to give their aid in every possible 
Way.” 

3. ‘*The ‘demi-monde’ of their own voli- 
tion would have taken no part in the new 
order. At our first election they made an 
appeal to the Woman’s Republican Club 
to be protected from those who wished to 
use their votes, but the organization had 
no power to protect them. At the next 
election they appealed to the W. C. T. U. 
with the same result, and so, at the last 
election, they voted as the ‘gang’ dictated. 
It would seem that nothing can be done 
until the ‘gang’ is shorn of some of its 
strength.”’ 

4. ‘The ‘ward heelers’ most emphati- 
cally do not like it. They have felt our 
power, and while they were forced last 
fall to change their ticket and put on 
better men, they have not yet been out- 
witted, nor will they be. .The way to 
silence them is by the education of re- 
spectable citizens, and this work is pro- 
gressing.”’ 

“Our legislators-elect have organized 
and subdivided into small committees and 
are studying the most important measures 
that are to come before that body during 
the coming session. This is an unheard- 
of procedure, and a favorable indication. 
They of course receive no compensation 
for this work.”’ 

Is it not easy to see from what quarter 
“Annie Laurie’ with her escort, ‘the 
broad-shouldered man,”’ received her in- 
formation? How could her letter receive 
a more complete reply than the one em- 
braced in these four questions? 

Mrs. Black’s letter has, from its sensa- 
tional nature, received such wide publicity 
that it is worthy of more attention than it 
would otherwise command. 

We of the pioneer States, in this evolu- 
tionary movement, need at least simple 
justice accorded us, but while Annie 
Laurie’s screed was doubtless favorable to 
her pocketbook, she has gained it at the 
expense of her journalistic reputation. 

MABEL LEE. 
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ROSES ON ICE. 


FairFAx, S. C., Dec. 2, 1896. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Up to yesterday we had scarcely felt a 
breath of winter in this luxurious and 
lovely land of ours. 

Warm? I[ should say so; with butter- 
flies white and yellow flitting around the 
flowers in the garden, mocking-birds hop- 
ping over the grass in search of the grass- 
hoppers they so love, and girls wearing 
China-silk waists to Sunday school, ut- 
terly repudiating wraps. 

Monday night shut down on hundreds 
of roses open in my garden, sweet things 
in pink and cream and purest white; be- 
fore day the outskirts of the North 
Dakota blizzard had touched the cheek of 
our Southern world, and lo! we stand en- 
cased in ice, and our roses are in sepulchre, 
Ice hangs in glittering pendants from the 
trees and housetops. It weighs down the 
evergreens and vines and has coated 
with shining armor twigs, branches, and 
blossoms. 

My niece, Jessie, has been out in the 
sleety rain to rescue as many as possible 
of our beloved flowers, and here she stands 
before me with a great waiter heaped with 
roses on ice, encrusted with diamonds 
rivalling the Kohinoor. ‘‘How exquisite,” 
we both exclaim, as she holds up cluster 
after cluster of buds and blooms, each 
with its Arabesque of the ice-king’s finger 
tracery. She is wild with enthusiasm 
over these ‘‘roses on ice,’ and exclaimed: 
“Oh! Aunt Virginia, can’t we keep them?”’ 

Ireply, We won't talk about “keeping,” 
we will just be perfectly happy over them 
right now. What is the good of embitter- 
ing the delightful to-day with the uncer- 
tainties of the future? Rather let us: 

Joy! Joy! ‘‘in the living Present! 
Heart within, and God o’erhead.’’ 

Like my “roses on ice,’’ woman suf- 
frage seems to be ‘bound hand and foot 
with grave-clothes’ just now in South 
Carolina, but as was Lazarus. So we also 
shall ‘come forth’? more alive for our 
temporary entombment. 

So you must not be surprised to hear 








that we are not going to have our State 
Convention in 1896. I advised with some 
of our leading woman suffragists, and they 
strengthened my conviction that “holding 
still’ for a while is our best policy. We 
shall employ ourselves in growing indi- 
vidually, and promoting quietly the work- 
ing of our leaven. 

Our noble vice-president, Mrs. Viola 
Neblett, who did such yeoman service in 
the campaign last year, both on the tour 
of the State and with the Constitutional 
Convention in Columbia, is still unable to 
do active service; but we believe will fully 
recover her powers and again be with us 
in the field some glad day ere long. 

Mrs. Marion Morgan Buckner, our faith- 
ful State secretary, has asked to be re- 
lieved of office on account of the condi- 
tions of her health. Under these circum- 
stances I am rejoiced at the acceptance 
of the position by a Charleston lady, 
who identified herself with us by letter 
soon after I began my attempts at organ. 
izing a State Suffrage Association in 
South Carolina. 

Our new secretary is Miss Claudia 
Tharin, of Charleston, and her address is 
9 Doughty Street. She attended our con- 
vention at Hibernia Hall, in May, 1895, 
and has used her influence in making con- 
verts to woman suffrage among her 
acquaintances, with some success. Miss 
Tharin, though born in Alabama, has a 
deep family root in Charleston, inasmuch 
as her great-great-grandfather on the 
paternal side was Colonel William Cun- 
nington, of the Revolutionary War, and at 
one time on Gen. Washington’s staff. His 
family estate was Magnolia Farm, now the 
beautiful Magnolia Cemetery, so dear to 
the hearts of all Charleston people. 

Our new secretary has perfectly valid 
claims to membership in the society of 
Colonial Dames, or Daughters of the 
Revolution. On her father’s side she is a 
great-great-granddaughter of the before- 
mentioned Colonel Cunnington, and a 
great-granddaughter of Robert Seymour 
Symmes, at one time rector of St. Paul's 
Episcopal Church in Charleston, and later 
of St. Philips, under the chancel of which 
he is buried. On her mother’s side she is 
descended from the Crockers and Dhus of 
Darlington, 8. C., the former being colon- 
ists from England, and the latter from 
Scotland of the family of Roderick Dhu. 
This matter of lineage is of so much im- 
portance in South Carolina, that it is 
worth while to remember one’s pedigree. 

Vrrernia D. Youna. 
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AS GOOD CITIZENS. 


WOMEN 





One of the leading papers at the recent 
annual congress of the Woman’s Council 
of Minneapolis, Minn., was read by Dr. 
Cora Smith Eaton, well known to our 
readers as the brilliant and capable young 
woman who has led the suffrage forces in 
North Dakota. Since her removal to 
Minneapolis, Dr. Smith has identified her- 
self with the progressive women’s move- 
ments in that city, and is one of the most 
active workers in the Political Equality 
Club. Her paper was entitled ‘‘Women 
as Good Citizens,’ and was published in 
the Minneapolis Daily Times. 

Dr. Smith said, in part: 


Many women are good citizens. But 
some women are very selfish citizens. Let 
us consider what constitutes allegiance, or 
unselfish citizenship. Allegiance is loyalty. 
alertness to defend the State from danger. 
to seek its highest good, to further its 
progress and to increase its prosperity. 
In times of war women do their part, the 
hardest part. They stay at home to take 
up the work the men have left. They go 
themselves as nurses. They give the 
dearest beloved to fight and die for the 
country’s honor, Sweet Lucy Stone said: 
“A woman risks her life every time a 
soldier is born.’’ It must be said they do 
a full equivalent for fighting, and some 
even fight, as the Cuban women are doing 
to-day. 

In times of peace, good citizenship se- 
cures the interests of our country in two 
ways: First, by legislation; second, by 
executive action. In other words: 
First, good laws must be made; second, 
they must be carried into effect. In 
Wyoming, where women vote, men of 
questionable character cannot be elected. 
Men who are loyal to the party and have 
other qualifications which satisfy the men 
in their constituency, fail of election be- 
cause the women demand good habits and 
good character from the leaders of their 
boys. One woman quietly puts on her 
sunbonnet and talks over the fence with 
her neighbor, who wears her sunbonnet 
over to the next fence and confers with 
the next woman’s sunbonnet. There is 
no fuss, no mass-meeting; but when the 
returns are in, the man of doubtful char- 
acter finds himself one of ‘‘the unelected,” 
and all because of the sterling sunbonnet 
brigade. In Wyoming, you see, the wom- 
en have gotten at the root of the matter. 


The ballot-box is the battle-ground 
where in times of peace all government 
issues are decided. Here the women war- 
riors can fight shoulder to shoulder with 
the men, with ballots instead of with bul- 
lets, defeating the enemy and making 
victorious the friend, and all as easily and 
as demurely as they would go to the post- 
office to post a letter which accepts one 
invitation or rejects another. Is it not 
clear that by our votes we can do more 
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Special Sale 


%* FUR CAPES. 





ASTRACHAN CAPES. 


30 inch, $25, worth $35. 
30 inch, $35, worth $50. 


worth $40. 
worth $58. 


30 inch, $28, 
30 inch, $42, 


WOOL SEAL CAPES. 


30 inch, $25, worth $37. 


30 inch, $38, 


30 inch, $28, worth 


worth $55. 


$42. 


ELECTRIC SEAL CAPES. 


30 inch, $23, worth $35. 
33 inch, $36, worth $50. 
36 inch, $41, worth $55. 


worth $45. 
worth $60. 
worth $70. 


30 inch, $31, 
33 inch, $44, 
36 inch, $48, 


Seal and Persian Lamb Jackets at Very Low Prices. 


A Line of Winter Cloth Jackets, $6, $9 and $12. 


™ 


Formerly $10, $15 and $18. 


ad 





INTERNATIONAL FUR CO., 


39 and 4, Summer Street, Boston. 














than in any other way for our country, for 
our homes and for our convictions? 

My plea is the responsibility of citizen- 
ship, the duty of snffrage. It is not alone 
that by our ballots we women can do good 
work. More than that. It is our duty to 
do this work. To shirk a duty is cowardly. 
Itis unwomanly. Some one says: ‘It is 
unwomanly te vote.’’ Let us consider 
the matter, for we do not want to be un- 
womanly. Isit unwomanly to care who shall 
look after our children’s education? No. 
Then jet us vote ou school questions, and 
let us serve as school officers. Is it un- 
womanly to want our city beautiful with 
parks, our streets clean and free from the 
contagion fof piles of refuse? Is it un- 
womanly to be good housekeepers. and to 
want our city garbage properly disposed 
of, our city sewage system a sanitary one? 
is it unwomanly to want the fallen women 
eared for in the jails and lock-ups by 
matronsinstead of men? No, no; all these 
cares are ours as women. Then let us ask 
for municipal suffrage. 

Is it unwomanly to desire women physi- 
cians in charge of insane women in our 
State institutions? Is it unwomanly to 
demand a matron for women in our State 
Penitentiary? Is it wrong to see that our 
youth are kept from temptation by a law 
forbidding the sale of intoxicants and 
tobacco to minors? Is it unwomanly to 
want our daughters protected from brutal 
villains by laws raising the age of consent 
to eighteen, and punishing the crime of 
rape by the severest penalty instead of a 
nominal one? Is it unwomanly 'o demand 
trial by a jury of our peers? In suits in- 
volving questions of marriage, divorce, 
assaults, and all cases involving women 
and women’s interests, should we leave 
the decision to a jury of men alone? No; 
at least half the jury should be women. 
All these duties are ours as mothers. Then 
let us ask and obtain State suffrage, and 
let us use it for all these womanly ways 





OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


NEw York, DEc., 9, 1896. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

Last week the Business Committee of 
the National American Woman Suffrage 
Association held a conference at the resi- 
dence of Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, at 
Bensonhurst, a suburb of Brooklyn. 
Those present at the conference were Miss 
Anthony, president; Rev. Anna Shaw, 
vice-president; Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery, 
corresponding secretary; Mrs. Harriet 
Taylor Upton, treasurer, and Mrs. Catt, 
chairman of the organizing committee. 
The details of the annual convention were 
arranged, and plans of work for the future 
were discussed, 

Miss Shaw gave a lecture for the benefit 
of the Kings County Woman Suffrage So- 
ciety, on Tuesday evening, Dec. 1, at the 
Young Men’s Christian Association Hall, 
the president, Mrs. Wait, in the chair. 
On Sunday morning, Rev. Anna Shaw ad- 
dressed the congregation of Rev. Thomas 
Dixon, in the Academy of Music, in this 
city. 

The regular monthly meeting of our 
City League was held on Thursday even- 
ing, Dev. 3, at 4 Lexington Avenue. Dr. 
Harriette A. Keatinge read an admirable 
paper on ‘Justice vs. Injustice,” the same 
that she gave recently before Sorosis. 
Miss Keyser reported the results of her 


organizing tour in the State, and spoke of. 


the reopening of the meetings of the As- 
sembly District Clubs in this city. 

The Public Education Society, of which 
mention has heretofore been made, has 














of being good citizens. recently inaugurated a new reform. Mrs. 
HOLIDAY BOOKS. 
Poems by Johanna Ambrosius. 
{2d Edition.] 
Translated from the Twenty-sixth German Edition by MAry J. Sarrorp. Portrait. 


1lémo, cloth, 41.50. 


White and gold, $1.75. 


“Here is a woman who, by sheer force of genius, has risen in a few months from a 
common laborer of the fields to be known as one of Germany’s most popular modern 


poets.”’"—New York Tribune. 


Mother, Baby, and Nursery. 


By Dr. GENEVIEVE TUCKER. 


Fully illustrated. Small 4to, cloth, $1 50. 


A practical summary of the infant’s hygiene and physical development. 


The World Beautiful. 


First and Second Series. 
2 vols., each I16mo, cloth, $1.00. 
Emily Dickinson’s Poems. 
Third Series. Edited by MAry Loomis 
Topp. 16mo, cloth, uniform with First 
ind Second Series, $1.25; white and 
gold, $1.50. 
Old Colony Days. 
By May ALDEN WARD, author of ‘‘Dante,”’ 
‘Petrarch, etc. 16mo, cloth, $1.25. 





By LILIAN WHITING, author of ‘‘From Dreamland Sent.”’ 
White and Gold, $1.25. 


Lazy Tours In Spain and Else- 
where. 
By LouIsE CHANDLER MOULTON. 
cloth, $1.50. 
Little Daughter of the Sun. 


By Jutia P. DABNEY. Illustrated by the 
author. 16mo, cloth, $1.25. 


12mo, 


Leaves from Juliana Horatia Ewing’s “Canada Home.”’ 


Gathered by ExizABeTH S. TUCKER. 


cloth, $3.00. 


With 
facsimiles of Mrs. Ewing’s color sketches made while at Fredericton. 


illustrations by the author, and 
Quarto, 


A Cape May Diamond. 


By Evetyn RaymMonpD, author of ‘“‘The Little Lady of the Horse,” and ‘‘The Mushroom 


Cave.”’ 


The Black Dog and Other Stories. 

By A. G. Piympron, author of ‘Dear 
Daughter Dorothy,” etc. Illustrated by 
the author. 16mo, cloth, $1.25. 

The Wonderful Fairies of the Sun. 

By ErRNEst VINCENT WRIGHT. With 30 
illustrations by Cora M. Norman. 
Quarto, cloth, $1.25. 


Illustrated by Lilian Crawford True. 





Square 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


Jerry the Blunderer. 

By Li_y WESSELHOEFT, author of “Spar- 
row the Tramp,” etc. Illustrated from 
photographs taken from life. 16mo, 
cloth, $1.25. 

Nan at Camp Chicopee. 

By Myra SAWYER HAMLIN. Illustrated 

by Jessie McDermott. 16mo, cloth, $1.25. 





ROBERTS BROTHERS, Publishers, Boston. 


Schuyler Van Rensselaer, the president, 
and other prominent officers, have been 
anxious to provide some instruction for 
the boys in our city prison, commonly 
known as ‘*The Tombs.’’ Commissioner 
of Correction Wright approved the plan. 
A school of a similar character is con- 
ducted in the ‘“Bridewell”’ of Chicago with 
good results. The experiment began on 
Monday, the teacher being a young man 
from the University Settlement, Mr. David 
Willard, a graduate of Trinity College, 
Hartford. About thirty boys attended 
the class, all of them serving terms for 
criminal conduct. Many of them could 
write only their own names, and proved 
to be, all of them, lamentably deficient in 
education. It is hoped that good results 
morally and intellectually may flow from 
this experiment. The attempt affords 
another proof of the value of the aid 
which women give to the State in matters 
of reform. 

The retrial of Maria Barberi is slowly 
nearing its end. It will be remembered 
that she killed the man who had been her 
lover with a razor, when he refused to 
marry her, and insulted her with foul 
names. Much expert testimony has been 
introduced to prove that she was an epi- 
leptic, and that the frenzy of rage and 
despair into which she was thrown 
brought on a fit which rendered her irre- 
sponsible. At her first trial she was 
found guilty and condemned to be ex- 
ecuted. There was much popular clamor 
against this sentence, and it seems prob- 
able that this time some lighterJpunish- 
ment will be imposed. 

The Fifth Annual Pilgrim Mothers’ 
Dinner, given by, our City League, will 
take place on Tuesday, Dec. 22, at the 
Tuxedo (formerly Folger’s), corner 49th 
Street and Madison Avenue. The speakers 
expected to respond to the after-dinner 
toasts are Mrs. Mariana W. Chapman, 
the new president.of the New York State 
Association; Mrs. Donald McLean, regent 
of the New York Chapter of the Daughters 
of the Americau Revolution; Mrs, Edward 
Lauterbach, whose husband has so long 
been our champion, and who is herself a 
leader in many reforms; Mrs. Florence 
Sutro, who is prominent in Sorosis and 
other societies, who has published a 
valuable pamphlet on ‘‘Women in Music,” 
and is herself a very fine musician, and 
Mrs. Sarah Sumner Teal, president of 
the Ladies’ Club of Syracuse and a well- 
known writer. Tickets at $2 each can be 
obtained from the treasurer, Mrs. Emilie 
S. Van Biel, 34 Gramercy Park. The 
hour for assembling is 12.30 P. M. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE, 

210 Central Park, South. 





LUCY STONE’S PORTRAIT. 


In response to a very general expression 
of desire for a large portrait of Lucy Stone 
for framing and permanent preservation, a 
likeness, enlarged from her latest photo- 
graph, taken in 1892, has been prepared 
by the heliotype process. This portrait 
the proprietors of THE WoMAN’s JOURNAL 
offer to the public on the following favor 
able terms: 

1. For cash, on receipt of $1.00 

2. For one new subscriber one year on 
trial, the picture will be sent gratis, 
postpaid, by mail, on application, on 
receipt of $1.50 








Furs.—The falling temperature invites 
to thoughts of winter comforts contained 
in nice warm furs, and the special sale of 
seal sacques announced by Jackson & Co., 
412 Washington Street, Boston, is of de- 
cided interest to all who contemplate the 
purchase of anything in this line. Jack- 
son & Co. are known for their great enter- 
prise and strictly honorable dealing, and 
the house has long enjoyed a very high 
reputation. ‘Largest line, lowest prices” 
is their motto, and the great variety of 
goods and garments they display bespeaks 
the truth of their claim. From now until 
Christmas and after, this establishment 
will prove a centre of attraction, for 
nowhere else can be found a more diversi- 
fied list of useful and beautiful goods 
suitable for holiday gifts or for personal 
use. 


“CONGRESS IN SESSION.” 

Royal Blue Line personally conducted 
eight day tours to Philadelphia, Washing- 
ton and Mount Vernon. $27 covers 
every expense. Riggs House, Ebbitt 
House or Willard’s used while in Wash- 
ington. Stop-over privileges. Leave Bos- 
ton 6 P. M., Dec. 25, Jan. 14, Feb. 16, 
March 2 (Inauguration), and other tours 
later. For Itinerary, address A. J. Sim- 
mons, N. E. A., 211 Washington Street, 
Boston. 


FOR GENERAL 
BLACKING APPLIED AND 
POLISHED WITH A BRUSH" 





"FOR A QUICK AFTER-DINNER SHINE 
APPLIED AND POLISHED WITH A CLOTH’ 
Morse Bros. Pi-ops.Canton,Mass.,.US.A. 





New Christmas Goods 


5 Somerset Street, 
(NEAR BEACON). 
Largest Assortment of New Goods. 


CHRISTMAS CARDS, 

ODD-SHAPED BOOKS AND BOOKLETS, 
TOY BOOKS, 

CALENDARS, 

QUAINT NOVELTIES, 

BURNT LEATHER GOODS, 

STERLING SILVER, 

DESK SETS IN DECORATED CHINA, 
LEATHER AND LINEN SETS, 
HANDSOME BOXES OF PAPER AND EN- 
VELOPES. 


Teachers’ Cards in Great Variety. 


H. H. CARTER & CO. 





MATZOON. 


“ 


PRADE MARKk. 





Y. T. Co.’s Matzoon is the essential 
principles of cows’ milk in a scientifically 
sterilized, concentrated and fermented 
form. 

Owing to the chemical changes it has 
undergone, Y. T. Co.’s Matzoon makes 
the best form of milk foods. 

Y. T. Co.’s Matzoon is grateful to the 
most delicate stomachs, when any other 
form of food is rejected, and is especially 
recommended for Nervous Dispeptia, 
Fevers, Phthisis, Nausea, Nursing Moth- 
ers, or whenever easily digestible and 
highly nutritious food is required. 

For sale by all first-class Druggists. 


Price, 25c. per bottle. $2.50 per Doz. 


Prepared only by... 
THE Y. T. MATZOON CO. 
Boston and Chicago. 
22 Dundee Street, Boston. 
CIRCULARS ON APPLICATION. 





Send your name for a Souvenir 
of the Works of Eugene Field, 


FIELD.2«FLOWERS. 


The Eugene Field Monument Souvenir 


The most beautiful Art Production of the cen- 
tury. “A small bunch of the most fragrant of bios- 
eoms gathered from the broad acres of Eugene Field's 
Farm of Love.’ Contains a selection of the most 
beautiful of the poems of Eugene Field. Hand- 
somely illustrated by thirty-five of the world's 
greatest artists as their contribution to the Mon- 
ument Fund. Bat for the noble contributions of the 
great artists this book could not have been manufac- 
tured for $7.00. Forsale at book stores, or sent 
grees on receipt of $1.10. The love offering to 

he Child's Poet Laureate, published by the Com- 
mittee to create a fund to build the Monument 
and to care for the family of the beloved poet. 
Eugene Field Monument Souvenir Fund, 
180 Moarve Strect, Chicago, LIL 


PRECIOUS 
.. STONES 


Wholesale and Retail. 








At the Very 
Lowest Prices. 


GEMS 


Set and Unset 








Alvah Skinner & Son, 


6 Winter St., Cor. Washington, 
ONEFLIGHT. 





The Legal Status 


—OF— 


Married Women 


IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


By GeorGs A. O. Ernst. 
Published by the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage 








MME. BAILEY’S SURE 


HAIR GROWER 


will produce a THICK, SOFT and BEAUTIFUL 
bead of LONG, FLOWING HAIR in EIGHT to 


ELVE WEEKS. A pure ble and pos- 
itively harmless com tt , lorsed by coding 
ls wy Two or three pa s do it. Gone 

en 





rice, 50 cents per pack or for $1. 
by mail, prepaid. he “Baliey Company, Coop- 
erstown, 8 


Association. Pricein paper, 30 cents; in cloth, 50 
cents. Copies may be had at the office of the 
WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 3 Park St., Boston, or 
will be mailed to any address upon receipt of price 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


A full set of Woman Suffrage Tracts, forty 
different kinds, postpaid, for 10 cts. Address 
C. WILDE, Woman’s JouRNAL Office, 





Boston, Mass, 


AMUSEMENTS. 








CASTLE 
SQUARE Theatre. 
J. Jo JAROM oo cccccccsccccescocces General Director 


421 Tremont St. Telephone 977 Tremont. Branch 


Office 175B Tremont St. 
MONDAY, DEC. 14. FOR ONE WEEK ONLY 


OLIVETTE. 


Evenings at 8. Wednesday and Saturday Mats. at 2 





Prices—Monday evening and Wednesday Matinee 
all seats in house reserved at 2g cts. each. All other 
performances 25 and gocents, according to location 


HOLLIS ST. THEATRE. 
ISAAC B. RICH......... Proprietor and Manager 
Monday, Dec. 14 THIRD WEEK. 


CROWDED ALL THE TIME! 
THE UREBATEST PLAY OF THE AGE! 


David Belasco’s Famous Romantic Drama, 


The Heart of Maryland 


Best Cast ever seen in Boston. 
Perfectly Staged. 
Wed. and Sat. Matinees at 2. 





Evenings at 8. 





FROw DOIN SQU \RE THEATRES 


Charles F. Atkinson, Manager. 


One Week of the Favorite funny show, 
Commencing MONDAY. DEC. 14 


Peck’s Bad Boy. 


Especially engaged HOLIDAY ATTRACTION. 
Matinees WED. and SAT. Bring the Children. 








THE BOSTON PRESS HAVE DE- 
CLARED THAT THE 


L420 O 


IS A POPULAR SUCCESS. 


A collection of the most magnificent animals 


IN THE WORLD. | 


CHIQUITA, “4s2"" 


And other novel features in the Lower Hall. 
Open Daily from 10 A. M. to 11 P. M. 
Feeding of the Carnivora at 4and 10.30 P. M. 


ADMISSION, Adults 25c. Children 10c. 











MURRAY SCHOOL 


ORATORY & ACTING 


314 Boylston Street. 
MISS MAUD MURRAY, Principal, 


Elocution, Voice, Delsarte Pan- 
tomime, Literature, Acting, 
Singing, Shakespeare, Public 
Reading and Recitation. 











School opens Monday, October 5th for 
app ication, etc. 

Classes begin October 15th at 10 A. M. 
Hours, 10 A. M. to4 P. M. 


Private or evenin; 
> lessons if desired. e 


Call or send for Prospectus. 








GLOVES 


Hor Christmas. 


MISS [1. F. FISK, 


44 Temple Place, 


has a very attractive assortment 
of Gloves for Christmas, and 
would be very pleased if you 
would examine them. 

There is no more acceptable 
present than gloves. 
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UNFOLDING. 





BY LUCY LAKCOM. 





When bursts-the rose of the spirit 
From its withering calyx sheath, 
And the bud has become a blossom 
Of heavenly color and breath, 
Life utters its true revelation 
Through the silence that we call death. 





iil 


IN MEMORIAM. 
WwW. E.R. 


BY SARAH WARNER BROOKS, 
With poised stars his steadfast soul kept 
pace, 
And all his life was clean as snows untrod ; 
For, alway, as a flint he set his face 
For righteousness and duty, truth and 
God. 
Bruised in a Circean herd’s unseemly strife, 
Like the hurt deer he sought green shades 
of rest— 
Cooling the fevered pulses of his life 
On the great Mother’s ever-healing breast. 


Then to his couch of dreams, at hush of 
night, 

An angel bore sooth poppies, fringed and 
white; 


Softly he laid them on his quiet eyes, 
And, like a lover, kissed away his breath, 
And, dreaming on, he woke in Paradise 
Immortal, and knew not the face of Death! 








-_--— 


MARMORA. 





BY CLARA BARTON, 
President of the Red Cross Society. 





(Written in Constantinople, July 4, 1896, and dedi- 
cated to W. W. Peet, Esq.) 

It was twenty and a hundred years, O blue 
and rolling sea! 

A thousand in the onward march of human 
liberty, 

Since on its sunlit bosom, wind-tossed and 
sails unfurled, 

Atlantic’s mighty billows bore a message to 
the world. 


It thunders down its rocky coast, and stirs 
its frugal homes, 

The Saxon hears it as he toils, the Indian as 
he roams; 

The buffalo upon the plains, the panther in 
his lair, 

And the eagle hails the kindred note, and 
screams it through the air. 


Make way for liberty, it roared, here let the 
oppressed go free ; 

Break loose the bands of tyrant hands, this 
land is not for thee! 

The Old World in its crusted grasp grinds 
out the souls of men, 

Here plant their feet in freedom’s soil, this 
land was made for them! 


The mother slept in her island home, but 
the children heard the call, 

And ere the western sun went down, had 
answered, one andall; 

For Britain’s thirteen colonies had vanished 
in a day, 

And six and half a hundred men had signed 
their lives away. 


And brows were dark, and words were few, 
the steps were quick and strong, 

And firm the lips as ever his who treasures 
up a wrong; 

And stern the tone that 
prayer beside the bed, 

And many a Molly Stark that night wept 
silent tears of dread. 


offered up the 


The bugles call, and swords are out, and 
armies march abreast, 

And the Old World casts a wondering glance 
to the strange light in the west. 

Lo, from its lurid lightning’s play, free toss- 
ing in the wind, 

Bursts forth the star-gemmed flag that wraps 
the hopes of all mankind! 


And weary eyes grew brighter then, and 
fainting hearts grew strong, 

And hope was mingled in the cry, How long, 
O Lerd, how long? 

The seething millions turn and stir, and 
struggle toward the light; 

The free flag streams, and morning gleams 
where erst was hopeless night. 


And grim Atlantic thunders still adown its 
rocky sheres, 

And still the eagle screams his note, as aloft 
he sails and soars; 

And hope is born, that even thou, in some 
far day to come, 

O blue and rolling Marmora! shalt bear the 


message home. 
—N. Y. Independent. 
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A CURTAIN THAT NEVER WAS DOWN. 


BY MAUDE MEREDITH. 

‘Yes, ma’am,”’ he said, picking up his 
two-foot rule, ‘‘I’ll take the measure di- 
rectly. This is a nice room. I like a room 
where the sun shines all day. Two feet 
six, by—let me see. Yes, you’ve a nice 
room here; your plants look fine. Do you 
ever leave your shades up of evenings?” 

Mrs. Mason laughed, then questioned, 
her face flushing slightly, “‘Why do you 
ask? Did you ever pass in the evening?”’ 

*“No’m, no’m! I never went past here 
of an evening, but 1 was just a thinkin’ 
what a pretty picter it would make to any 
one a passin’.”’ 

‘“‘Well,”” Mrs. Mason said, ‘I do leave 
the shades up often, especially on dark or 
stormy nights. I always felt as though 
every one would make fun of me, but I 








wanted a little of the pleasantness should 
go out to those who were obliged to face 
the cold.” 

“Well, ma’am, that’s just it, and I 
suspicion that that very spirit is what 
goes outside and sort of cheers up passers 
by more’n even the pretty picter does; but 
unless you’ve been homeless and kinder 
lonesome, you have no idea what a sort of 
a lift such a window is to a fellow. Dunno 
but I'll tell you a story "bout myself. 
Some ten year ago or more, JI was work- 
in’ in the foundry down here, an’ it was 
pretty steady work an’ lots of it, and we 
fellows got heated and grimy, and we 
couldn’t get very good board—you see, 
first-class boardin’- houses don’t open 
doors to men as come in black with smut 
—and we were crowded into small, bare 
rooms, and had pretty dry pickin’ at table, 
usually. Well, you see, in such a case a 
fellow wants to get off in the fresh air as 
soon as his supper’s over. In summer, 
there’s the parks and the street corners, 
and dry-goods boxes in the alleys ain’t 
nigh so bad a place to sit and gas, as you’d 





think; but when it comes winter, there’s | 


nowhere but the saloons. 
sits around and chats, then he pays five 
cents for a glass of beer, and is glad of the 
little snack, cold beans and brown bread, 
mebby, that’s set out for a free lunch. 
’Tain’t much, but a fellow that’s always 
underfed gets to sorter hanker after some- 
thing, he don’t just know what. There’s 
light and warmth, and sometimes music, 
and alwaysa jolly crowd, and it ain’t much 
wonder fellows drift into the saloons. 
Well, I used to pass every night a pretty 
little brown house; to tell the truth, just 
the one I’m livin’ in now; and the curtains 
in the sittin’-room windows was always 
up. There were lots of plants in the 
window, just big geraniums and ivies and 
things; I didn’t know the names of ’em 
then, but they looked awful nice to me. 
The windows were high from the walk, so 
all I could see was the heads of folks sit- 
tin’ about, but it looked light and warm 
and cheery, and I used to stand there 
night after night with my hands down 
in my empty pockets, a kickin’ my toes 
to keep ’em from freezin’, an’ just stare 
into them windows. I was gettin’ along 
first-rate at the foundry, and I’d just 
made a sort of a contrivance that I 
found out afterwards the mornin’ papers 
had all been talkin’ about, and the boss 
had given. me $25 in cash for it, and 
on this particular night I had it in my 
pocket, and was on my way down to treat 
the boys and have a big old blow out. 

‘I stopped as usual and stared up at 
the window, sort of wishin’, in a vague 
way, that I had such a home, feelin’ a 
little homesick, and mebby pityin’ poor 
cusses like myself who went to the dogs 
because they had nowhere to stay but in 
the saloons; when a fellow about my size 
came tramping along, and near run into 
me. 

“He fetched up with a round turn, and 
yelled: ‘Hello! What you doin’ here?” 

‘**None o’ your infernal biz,’I answered, 
drawin’ my hands outen my pockets. ‘I 
was just thinkin’ how nice an’ light an’ 
warm them plants look.’ 

‘““*Why, yes,’ said he, ‘I believe your 
pame’s Kennerd, isn’t it? and won’t you 
come in where the plants are? Father 
was talking about your invention to-day. 
He says he thinks he used tu go to school 
with your father.’ 

‘*Ma’am, I didn't hesitate long. I fol- 
lowed along in, and there was the young 
fellow’s father and mother, a grown-up 
sister, and three or four younger children. 
I stayed there till about ten o’clock. The 
children got apples and popcorn, and we 
cracked nuts. Then I went home. Well,you 
can’t think what a queer feelin’ came over 
me. I sat down on the side of the bed, 
holdin’ one shoe half pulled off of my foot, 
in my hands, and sort of sensed the differ 
ence. There was somethin’ so clean and 
white about it all; no tobacco smoke, no 
reeking spittoons, no smell of beer, no 
oaths and no vulgar stories. Well, after 
awhile I went on undressing. It was easy 
for folks with nice homes to be steady, I 
told myself, but homes wasn’t for me. 
Mr. Grace had been a schoolmate of my 
father’s, but then my father had been 
dead for years, and all the home I 
had was that cold, miserable little room, 
and a chair in any of the saloons to wel- 
come me. So I crawled between the icy 
sheets and went to sleep. 

“The next day the boys questioned why 
I wasn’t down, and I agreed to treat 
royally that evening. Just as I was goin’ 
down to supper some one called for me, 
and I found young Grace waitin’. His 
father had got a new book, and wanted to 
show me a picter of a patent that was just 
out. He came in to wait for me, and tho’ 
I tried to put him off, he followed me up 
to my room. I saw him look about some, 
and when I'd got into my best clothes he 
fairly took me off home with him. We 
had a splendid warm supper, homemade 
bread—how good it tasted!—and fritters, 
and hot toast and eggs. I felt ravenous 
when the smell of the supper met us at 
the door, but they helped me so much an’ 


At first a fellow | 





» women. 





so often that I was plum full when we got 
up from the table. 

‘Well, we examined patents, and told 
stories and sung songs, and the young 
lady, Stella, she that’s my wife now, 
played on a little melodeon, and we had 
such a good time that I never thought of 
my promise to the boys until I started for 
home. Then I looked back at those bright 
windows, and I couldn’t scarcely realize 
that I had been right there in the middle 
of it all the evening. 

“The next night [ couldn’t nohow go 
down with the boys. I got some old 
papers, and an extra candle, and crawled 
into bed and read. The boys began to 
guy me after that, and say I'd grown 
stingy now that | could jingle money in 
my pocket that was made easy. I had 
about made up my mind to meet ’em and 
stand treat, when young Grace came over 
again and asked me if I wouldn’t board at 
his father’s. I was just struck of a heap. 
Of course, I was only too glad to go. Well, 
ma’am, from that day to this I’ve never 
been inside a saloon, nor even tasted a 
drop of beer, nor smoked a whiff. 

‘Well, I stayed there for about three 
years, then Stella and I were married, and 
as father and mother Grace moved to a 
larger house across the street, we bought 
the place. That first twenty-five dollars 
did it, ma’am, I began by putting it in 
the bank the day after I changed boarding 
places. Well, I kept my eyes open, and I 
had one lift after another, until I’m over- 
seer now, and seldom leave the office 
except on particular jobs like this, ma’am, 
when I don’t want to trust cto the men, 

“You may be sure, Stella and me, we 
keep those curtains up, and I’ve learned 
the names of all the plants she grows in 
the windows. I am hopin’ it may cheer 
some other poor fellow whose fingers and 
toes are cold, and who would walk a mile 
for a whiff of a good warm supper. 

‘Well, I’ve detained you, ma’am, but 
these sunny windows, they set me a think- 
in’. It’s a great pity, I think, ma’am, 
that we don’t have some place where 
warmth an’ light an’ music are free to 
poor homeless fellows; I mean some other 
place than them gateways to poverty and 
degradation, the saloons. Well, good-day, 
ma’am, good-day! I'll have that furnace 
all fixed up in a day or two.’’—Union Sig- 
nal. 


-_-- 


WOMEN AND THE STATE. 
A woman physician in Baltimore writes 
the following pungent letter to the N. Y. 
Evening Post: 


All through the recent campaign I was 
wishing that some one would point out 
the anomalous condition of the large body 
of intelligent women in the United States. 
But nobody did. . . . Now and then the 
Evening Post, in its puzzling way, spoke 
earnestly of the duty that lay foremust for 
every patriotic man and woman. I say 
“puzzling,” because, when you come 
down to the actual business of life, ‘*man 
and woman” in that phrase means practi- 
cally the old Indian legend—‘‘I’!] take the 
turkey and give you the buzzard, or you 
may have the buzzard and leave me the 
turkey.’’ I know many women who would 
have been glad to help uphold the Republic 
in this crisis, but who felt humiliated and 
chagrined at their powerlessness. 

And now that the question of woman’s 
proper sphere of action in a political crisis 
has been raised in your columns, I cannot 
say that the various solutions proposed 
seem any more satisfactory to me than the 
comfortable old theory that a woman’s 
proper sphere was home, whether she had 
a home or not. One correspondent would 
put women to committing the Constitution 
to memory, and upon their having done 
that, would set up a system of district- 
visiting and reciting of that instrument to 
the women of the slums. It is held that, 
if women knew the school laws, the police 
laws, the municipal and State laws of all 
kinds, that knowledge would in some 
way be ‘‘a great factor in the future peace 
of our nation.”” I am reminded of the 
words of the seer in Herodotus, ‘The 
sharpest pang in the lot of humanity is to 
have many thoughts, and to control noth- 
ing.”’ 1 may know by heart the constitu- 
tion, all the constitutions of all the States, 
but if I cannot vote against a demagogue 
who is running for the presidency, he has, 
for me, the chance of one vote more to get it. 

Some one else tells us it is a slow pro- 
cess of education, and bids us teach the 
children. This advice ignores the fact 
that a great many women have no chil- 
dren, do not teach children, and are not 
brought into contact with children. It 
ignores another large fact, that women, 
even mothers, have interests in life that 
are not connected with children. It 
igno:es a third fact, that more and 
more women are coming to think that 
fatherhood implies obligations to off- 
spring as well as motherhood. 

The growth of the equal-suffrage move- 
ment in this country is largely due to the 
increasing number of self - supporting 
Mr. Carroll Wright shows that 
between 1880 and 1890 the percentage of 
women entering upon gainful occupa 
tions over that of men was very great. 
Many of these women are highly educated, 
college-bred women. Now, put a college- 
bred woman into an assistant’s post at 
$800 a year, and ask her to do the same 
work as her man-principai at $2,500, and 
she is bound to become a _ suffragist. 
Frances Power Cobbe says all independent 
women become suffragists sooner or later. 

My own field of labor is medicine, and 
the day does not pass that I am not called 





upon to see and know something of the 
awful sufferings of women from the double 
standard of mcrals upheld by class legis- 
lation, by laws made and enforced by men. 
I think of the heroism of Mrs. Josephine 
E. Butler, who labored for twenty years 
to make a dead letter on the English 
statute-book of a law passed as late as 
1869, and the most infamously unjust law 
towards women that was ever framed by 
civilized men. I hear her exclaim before 
a committee of the House of Commons, 
‘How often, during this long struggle, 
with the cries of the victims of this law 
ringing in my ears, have I longed that 
women had the right to vote!’ I remem- 
ber how at this moment, in my own uni- 
versity town, any woman, tle principal of 
my own college even, may be arrested by 
any policeman as she is quietly going 
about her business after nightfall. 

Here is a page out of my own experi- 
ence, and I cite it to show why personally 
I feel it an insult to my intelligence to be 
asked to contribute my good offices and 
my money in support of good government, 
so long as Lam denied a vote, the most 
practical means men use to accomplish 
this end. About the beginning of the 
campaign, I received from the tax col- 
lector of the city I livein, my tax circular. 
He proposed to tax my piano, if 1 were a 
music-teacher; to tax my beds, if I let 
lodgings; to tax my diamonds, if I were a 
woman of means. [ studied out how much 
my government required of my earnings, 
and then picked up the evening paper. It 
contained an account of the arrest of a 
street-walker who was observed plying 
her trade in daylight, followed always by 
aman. In court, the man swore that the 
woman was his wife, and that, being out 
of work, he had no other means of sup- 
port than what she earned in this way. 
The woman slave was fined five dollars 
and the man dismissed. The next day 
there appeared before the court three 
women, one in great distress of mind. 
This one explained that she was the real 
wife of the man, whom he had abandoned, 
that she was supporting herself and child 
by sewing, and that when her name was 
reported in the papers in connection with 
the arrest of the day before, her two 
sisters had come and taunted her with 
her shame. The judge promptly said he 
had never seen her before. But now there 
was something against the man legally. 
He could abandon wife and child, he could 
lead astray an ignorant country girl and 
subject her to the most appalling kind of 
slavery, and there is no law in my State to 
reach him. He could be arrested for per- 
jury! This brute has a voice in saying 
what the system of law and order shall be 
under which I live; I have not. No, no. 
“There is no alleviation for the sufferings 
of mankind,” says Huxley, ‘except ve- 
racity of thought and of action, and the 
resolute facing of the world as it is, when 
the garment of make-believe by which 
man’s hands have hidden its uglier features 
is stripped off.”’ 

Ido not look for the millennium with 
suffrage for women, for there is nothing 
so like man as woman. That is why I 
want to vote. If suffrage is good for men, 
and the whole trend of democracy goes to 
show that it is, why, it is good for women 
also. 

For women to study government, with- 
out exercising control, is make-believe. 
It has been insisted on over and over again 
that one reason of the incapacity of the 
Irish people for self-government is that 
England has never given them a fair 
chance politically. To tell us to teach the 
children is make-believe, and make-believe 
of the same sort that said everywhere 
down to very recent years, and says so 
still somewhere, that husband and wife 
are one, a sentimental legal fiction that 
covers the spoliation of the wife’s prop- 
erty. It is the most illogical kind of 
make-believe to admit that 1 am a citizen 
for purposes of taxation and the punish- 
ment of crime, but not for just laws, clean 
streets and an honest man for President. 
The women who study the Declaration 
will learn that the signers boldly called 
this particular make-believe tyranny. It 
is make-believe to talk about women in- 
fluencing men to vote this way or that. I 
have so little faith in make-believe of this 
sort that my position is exactly that of 
the Kansas women. I shall always under 
all circumstances use my interest against 
any candidate of any party who will not 
pronounce in favor of suffrage for women, 
and I shall always advise other women to 
do the same. That would mean war to 
the knife, if [ had a vote; as I have not, it 
is pelting a rhinoceros with rose leaves. 

By all means let women study govern- 
ment, by all means let them teach their 





children the fundamental principles of 
justice, fair dealing and honesty that | 
ought to underlie it; but let them apply | 
to politics the same simple rules of com | 
mon sense that govern them in the ordi- 

nary conduct of life. Sentiment and tradi- 

tion and prejudice do not control the price | 
of a loaf of bread. Every woman must 
pay for it as much as every man. Why 
sentiment and tradition and prejudice 
should compel women to inactivity when 
a craze sweeps over the land that threatens 
to cut the loaf in two, and raise the price 
of the modicum that is left, I for one can- 
not conceive. Are intelligent women to 
go on being classed politically with im- 
beciles, paupers and convicted criminals? 
It will not speak well for intelligent men, 
if, as Lecky suggests, the imbeciles, 
paupers and convicted criminals finally 
settle this question. And where will 
sentiment and the Bishop of Albany be 
then? A UNIVERSITY WoMAN, 





THE OUTLOOK IN ENGLAND. 





There is to be exceptional activity dur- 
ing the coming session of the British 
Parliament on the part of the supporters 
of the movement for the extension of 
women’s franchise. Members will be 





“lobbied”? on the question, and unless 


“they smile and smile and yet are vil- 
lains,’’ it is anticipated that definite pro- 
-gress will have been made before Parlia- 
ment again rises next autumn. The con- 
duct of the Parliamentary arrangements 
has been placed in the hands of a sub 
committee, which has been appointed by 
five of the principal woman suffrage soci 
eties. Those members of the House of 
Commons who already favor the move- 
ment are to be urged to show their good 
faith by balloting for a day for a bill, im- 
mediately after the opening of the session 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 





PENNSYLVANIA ANNUAL MEETING. 


Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The Pennsylvania W.S. A. has just held 
its 28th annual convention. The quaint 
old Dutch city of Reading was selected as 
a fitting place, for the sole reason that it 
has no suffrage club, no convention of 
suffragists had ever been held there, and 
the sentiment, while unknown, was su; 
posed to be-discouraging. 

Some of the leading women of Reading 
were visited and apprised of the fortl- 
coming event, a hall was engaged, and tlie 
coéperation of the newspapers secured 
several weeks before the convention. 
through the personal efforts of the pres’ 
dent and corresponding secretary. 

The meetings, which occupied both day 
and evening of Nov. 19 and 20, were sux 
cessful from the beginning, both in at 
tendance and interest. The delegates 
numbered about thirty, and represented 
some twenty-two local clubs. It was re- 
gretted that no delegate was present fron 
the Pittsburg society. 

Mrs. Lucretia L. Blankenburg, the State 
President, opened the convention on 
Thursday afternoon with a short address 
of congratulation, and introduced Mrs. 
Jean Barcalow Stevenson, of the Woman’s 
Literary Club of Reading, who welcomed 
the convention in a graceful and friendly 
manner. Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery re- 
plied, thanking Mrs. Stevenson and the 
club for the sympathy and kind will ex- 
pressed, and dwelling somewhat upon the 
character and growth of the idea of uni- 
versal suffrage. 

Mrs. Mary B. Luckie, of Chester, gave 
her report as corresponding secretary. 
The result of the year’s work was very 
encouraging. An increase both of mem- 
bership and number of clubs had been 
made. The total number of members was 
1,280, Philadelphia heading the list with 
651. During the year, $1,800 was raised 
for the work of the various clubs, and 
$1,400 had been expended. 

Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery, chairman of 
the State Organization Committee, re- 
ported an extensive tour in the Western 
part of the State, made by Mary G. Hay, 
organizer, and Elizabeth U. Yates, speak- 
er, during which seventeen local organiza- 
tions had been started. Later Mary C. C. 
Bradford, a voter of Colorado, visited these 
clubs, some of which she found in good 
condition and others defunct. Mrs. Avery 
and Mrs. Blankenburg had also visited 
Pittsburg and Allegheny, where severa! 
meetings were held and a club organized. 
Mrs. Avery thinks that the Pittsburg 
club will yet become an able ally of thé 
State Association. 

Mrs. Charlotte L. Peirce presented the 
report of the treasurer, Miss Annie Hea- 
cock, who was unable to be present. The 
receipts of the year were $1,462, the ex- 
penditures $1,191.35. 

Friday morning the biennial election of 
officers took place, resulting in the unani- 
mous reélection of Mrs. Blankenburg as 
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president. The other officers elected were: 
Vice-president, Mrs. Ellen H. E. Price, of 
Swarthmore; corresponding secretary, 
Mrs. Mary B. Luckie, Chester; recording 
secretary, Miss Olivia C. Pennock, of Lans- 
downe; treasurer, Mrs. Margaret B. Stone, 
of Bradford; Mary F. Kenderdine, of 
Philadelphia, and Salina S. Holton, of 
Lancaster, auditors. 

Mrs. Blankenburg delivered an address, 
entitled ‘‘The Reason Why,”’ being a brief 
statement of the growth of the laws re- 
specting women since barbaric times. She 
called attention to the need of a reform 
if the property rights of widows in the 
estate of deceased husbands dying intes- 
tate, and proposed the following draft of 
a law designed to make the widow’s posi- 
tion in this respect exactly the same as 
that of the widower: 

AN ACT 

Relating to the share of the widow in 
the estate of her deceased husband dying 
intestate: 

Be it enacted, etc., that the real and 
personal estate of a decedent when a male, 
remaining after payment of debts and 
legal charges, which shall not have been 
sold and disposed of by will, or otherwise 
limited by marriage settlement, shall be 
divided and enjoyed as follows: 

Where such intestate shall leave a widow 
and issue, the widow shall be entitled to a 
life interest in all the real estate and to an 
equal share with child or children of the 
personal estate. 

If there be no issue surviving, the 
widow shall be entitled to a life interest 
in all the real estate, and the personal 
estate absolutely. 

The Association, by resolution, decided 
to do all in its power to further the pas- 
sage of this act through the next Legisla- 
ture. Numerous individual instances, 
showing the need of the law, were related 
by the delegates. 

In the afternoon a memorial service was 
arranged in honor of the late Mary Grew, 
for more than twenty-three years presi- 
dent of the organization. Mrs. Avery pre- 
sided. Tributes to M'ss Grew were given 
by Mrs. Blankenburg and Mrs. Eliza 
Sproat Turner, whose paper was read by 
Mrs. Robert Tilney, of Philadelphia. 

Late in the afternoon Mrs. Price pre- 
sented the report of the Resolutions Com- 
mittee, which, after some discussion, was 
adopted, as follows: 

The Pennsylvania W. S. A., in 28th 
annual convention assembled, recognizes 
the solemn duties of citizenship and the 
inability of one class of citizens fully to 
understand and provide for the needs of 
another; therefore, 

Resolved. That we reaffirm our belief in 
the justice and expediency of admitting 
the women of the country to full political 
equality with men, feeling confident that, 
owing to the higher education of women, 
their wide participation in the industries 
and professions hitherto closed to them, 
their honorable standing as a moral ele- 
ment in the community, and their great in- 
terest in the purity and welfare of the 
home, their admission to political life 
would be fraught with no danger, but 
would be an added safeguard for the pres- 
ervation of our nation. 

Resolved, That we use every effort to 
secure the enactment of a law giving to the 
widow of a man who has died intestate 
the same right to property that is given 
by law to her husband at her death. 

Resolved, That we tender to our chair- 
man of arrangements our full apprecia- 
tion of her efforts in the admirable provi- 
sion for the comfort of the delegates to 
this convention. 

Resolved, That the thanks of this con- 
vention be and are hereby tendered to the 
Women’s Literary Club, the press for its 
full and just reports, the Traction Com- 
pany for its liberal contribution toward a 
most enjoyable excursion, and the citizens 
of Reading for their kindly hospitality, all 
tending to promote the success of the con- 
vention, and rendering the stay of those in 
attendance most agreeable. 

Mrs. Price read a paper upon “Women 
as School Directors,’’ which was one of 
the best presented before the convention. 

Mrs. Ida Porter Boyer, of Harrisburg, 
chairman of the Committee on Press Work, 
presented a most interesting report. She 
has received favorable replies from 175 
newspapers in the State, and is supplying 
them weekly with articles upon woman 
suffrage. 

Mrs. Annie E. Leisenring, of Allentown, 
was present. She is one of five women 
factory inspectors in the State, and a num- 
ber of the delegates enjoyed an excursion 
with her through the establishment of the 
National Brass and Iron Works. 

Mrs. Charlotte L. Peirce, of Phila- 
delphia, one of the delegates, attracted 
especial interest because she was one of 
the signers of the call for the convention 
of 1848 at Seneca Falls. 

The first evening was occupied by an 
address upon ‘Fashionable Thinking,” 
by Miss E. U. Yates, which gave great 
satisfaction, and the second by a fine 
paper by Miss Agnes Repplier, ‘“‘Woman 
and Finance,” and by short speeches by 
ex-Mayor Kinney, of Reading, who con- 
fessed to having but that day, during the 
sessions of the convention, given in his 
adherence to the cause of woman suffrage. 
Mr. Rudolph Blankenburg was also called 
to the platform, and entertained the audi- 
ence with a short, humorous speech. 

Friends in Reading kindly furnished 





music for both evenings, and large and 
fashionable audiences were in attendance. 
BertTHoa W. Howe. 
Bradford, Penn. 





DELAWARE ANNUAL MEETING. 


The Delaware Equal Suffrage Associa- 
tion held its first annual session in the 
New Century club-rooms, in Wilmington, 
on Nov. 27. Mrs. M.S. Cranston presided. 

The reports of officers showed that 
work had been done and progress made 
during the past year. The treasurer’s 
report showed a balance of $52, with sev- 
eral additional sums in the hands of 
county treasurers, so it was hoped that 
Delaware would be able to raise the $100 
pledged to the National American Asso- 
ciation for organization work. 

Addresses were made by Mary Heald 
Way, a Friend minister; by David Ferris, 
also a Friend; by Dr. Hannah Cook, of 
Wilmington; by Mrs. Ellen Price, of 
Swarthmore, Pa., on ‘‘Woman as a School 
Director;’ and by Judge Ashman, of 
Philadelphia. 

Arrangements were made to have peti- 
tions drawn and circulated for signatures, 
in favor of putting a clause into the new 
constitution, which will soon be made, 
granting women equal suffrage with men. 

The officers elected are: 

Mrs. M. S. Cranston, Newport, presi- 
dent. 

Mrs. Margaret W. Houston, of Sussex 
County, vice-president. 

Mrs. M. H. Kent, of Wilmington, cor- 
responding secretary. 

. Mrs. E. Mullen, recording secretary. 

Miss Emma Lore [daughter of Chief- 
Justice Lore, of the Delaware Superior 
Court], treasurer. 

Judge Lore was booked for addresses 
morning and evening, but was detained 
in Dover by a special session of the court, 
which grew out of election frauds. 

Dover, Del., Dec. 5, 1896, w. Ww. 
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NEW JERSEY ANNUAL MEETING. 

The annual meeting of the New Jersey 
W. ds. A. was held in Orange, Nov. 27. 
The attendance was larger than usual. 

The president, Mrs. Florence Howe 
Hall, presided, and in her annual address 
told of the work of the Association for 
the past year. The school suffrage amend- 
ment had been passed, and the circulation 
of the petitions for it had been continued 
among many organizations of women. 
Notices had been sent to 300 newspapers 
to urge women to attend the school meet- 
ings and to vote on all questions upon 
which they were allowed to vote. A cir- 
cular letter had been sent to over 300 
organizations of women, urging them to 
form political study classes, and a number 
of such classes had been formed. She 
also referred to Idaho and California as 
showing the progress of the cause. 

Mrs. Alice C. Angell, the recording sec- 
retary, reported that three meetings had 
been held during the year in Elizabeth, 
Newark and Plainfield. 

The corresponding secretary, Dr. Mary 
D. Hussey, gave an account of the many 
letters she had written to all parts of the 
State in behalf of school suffrage. 

Mrs. Krom, the treasurer, reported $104 
received and $87 expended. Besides this, 
over $150 had been contributed from New 
Jersey for the National Organization 
Fund. 

Mrs. D. W. Pond, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Distribution of Literature, sent 
a report of many copies of the Political 
Equality Series of leaflets, the Woman’s 
Column and Woman’s Progress, that had 
been distributed. 

A vote of thanks was given to Miss Jane 
Campbell for a donation of copies of 
Woman’s Progress containing an article on 
‘‘Woman Suffrage in New Jersey,”’ written 
by Mrs. Florence Howe Hall. 

Miss Mary Philbrook, New Jersey’s 
only woman lawyer, as chairman of the 
Committee on Laws Relating to Women, 
reported five acts passed by the last 
Legislature of especial interest to women: 
1. The school suffrage amendment; 2. Giv- 
ing the children of parents who had sepa- 
rated an equal right to them; 3. The 
teachers’ retirement fund; 4. To allow 
women to be made Masters in Chancery; 
and, 5. Giving equal rights to husband 
and wife, in case of separation, to convey 
their property and cut off dower and cur- 
tesy. 

Dr. Hussey, chairman of the Committee 
on County Organization, reported a Wo- 
man Suffrage League in the city of Cam- 
den, formed last May, which, it was 
hoped, would soon take steps to form a 
County Society. 

Mrs. J. D. De Witt, president of the 
Essex County Society, reported that it 
had held many meetings, and formed a 
Political Study Club in Newark of nearly 
50 members. 

Mrs. Krom reported for the Union 
County Society, and Dr. Hussey reported 
two parlor meetings held in Monmouth 
County. 

Mrs. L. M. Stansbury, of Denver, was 
introduced to tell ‘‘How Women Vote in 
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Colorado.’ She was listened to with the 
deepest interest while she told of the 
working of woman suffrage for the past 
three years in that State. Although there 
were about twice as many men in the 
State as women, at the election of last 
year the women cast 52 per cent. of the 
total vote. About 75 per cent. of the 
men registered, and not more than 60 per 
cent. voted, but 94 per cent. of the women 
registered and 84 per cent. voted. Since 
women attended the primaries, men more 
generally did so. Contrary to the expecta- 
tion of opponents, the women in the 
Legislature did not bring in a single 
sumptuary bill. The women had used the 
ballot well, and would make themselves a 
power for greater good ia the future. 
The Civic Federation of Denver, 5,000 
strong, was entirely non-partisan. The 
audience was delighted with Mrs. Stans- 
bury’s report, and wished there had been 
time for her to tell more of her experience 
as a voter. ‘ 

Ten copies of the new Woman Suffrage 
Calendar were sold at the close of the 
meeting. 

Officers elected were: 

President—Mrs. Florence Howe Hall, 
Plainfield. 

Vice-President—Mrs. 
Coolidge, East Orange. 

Recording Secretary — Mrs. 
Angell, Passaic. 

Corresponding Secretary—Dr. Mary D. 
Hussey, East Orange. 

Treasurer—Mrs. S. R. Krom, Plainfield. 

Auditor—Mrs. J. M. Pullen, Camden. 


Harriet Lincoln 


Alice C. 


so 


BROOKLYN MONTHLY MEETING. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

The regular meeting of the Brooklyn 
Woman Suffrage Association was post- 
poned until November 24 on account of 
the annual meeting of the State conven- 
tion on its usual date. Ten of its mem- 
bers were appointed delegates to the con- 
vention, including its president. On 
account of the interest attaching to the 
California campaign, it seemed best to 
defer the regular meeting in order to have 
presented at that time the reports from the 
State Convention. Mrs. Annie G. Merritt 
presented a full report of the proceed- 
ings at Rochester, and the announcement 
that Mrs, Mariana W. Chapman was ap- 
pointed to the presidency of the State 
Convention was received with applause. 
A resolution of congratulation on her 
appointment was adopted. 

The speaker of the day was Rev. Dr 
John Coleman Adams, whose subject was 
“The Needle: Some Phases of Woman’s 
Work in Social Evolution.”’ He _ pref- 
aced that this was a new point of view 
in the outlook on the industrial age, in 
a series of papers taking up the blade as 
the cutting tool, the spade as the imple- 
ment to make the soil available, the wheel 
as the basis of conveyance, the pen to 
communicate thought. With the needle, 
man became adaptable to the whole world, 
as with the needle came the possibility of 
clothes; with clothing came enlarged in- 
telligence and fuller capacity. Instead of 
having to stay at home, with the needle 
man picked the lock which let in the 
world. 

The idea that woman was becoming 
mannish by usurping new duties was to 
be condemned. In the early ages, she 
was the universal worker, and she was but 

(Continued on Eighth Page.) 











BOSTON 


Macullar Parker Company 


BEST CLOTHING FOR MEN 
BEST CLOTHING FOR BOYS 
MADE IN CLEAN WORKSHOPS 
ON THE PREMISES 


Macullar Parker Company 


PROVIDENCE 














EDUCATIONAL. 


Chauncy-Hall School. 


69th YEAR OPENED SEPT. 21. 


This is the only large private school in 
Boston where boys and girls are brought 
up together. Its certificate is received at 
all colleges which accept certificates, and 
girls for Radcliffe are trained with boys 
for Harvard. 








Send for Catalogues.—— 


TAYLOR, DeMERITTE & HAGAR. 





School of Expression. 
ART, LITERATURE, ORATORY. 





Special courses in various subjects, one to ten 
hours a week, in Literature (Mr.Oscar Fay Adams), 
Dramatic Training (Mr. Wm. Seymour), Vocal 
Training, Vocal Expression. Pastor’s Class, Mon- 
days at12. Saturdays for Teachers. The School 
1 ublishes an artistic quarterly, ‘‘ Expression,” $1.00; 
Province of Expression, $2.00. Lessons in Vocal 
Expression, $1.25; Imagination and Dramatic Ine 
stinct, new book, $1.50. Catalogues and circulars 
ree. Address, 


S. S. CURRY, Ph. D., 
458 Boylston Street, Boston. 





SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, SWARTHMORE, 
’ PENN. Opens 9th month, 4th, a i} Thirty 
minutes from Broad St. Station, Phila. Under care 
of Friends. Full college courses for both sexes, lead- 
ing to Classical Engineering, Scientific and Literary 
es. Healthful location, extensive grounds, 
buildings, machine shops, laboratories, and libraries. 
For full particulars address CHARLES De 
GARMO, Ph. D.. President. 





INDIANA, Indianarolis. 343 Neath Fesneyiante St. 
’ *ifteenth year. Opens 
Girls’ Classical School. seorember 22nd, 1896, 
Prepares for all colleges admitting women. Special 
courses. Eighteen Instructors. Music, Art, Gym- 
nasium. Handsome accomodations tor boarding pu- 
pils. Send for catalogue. 
THEODORE L. SEWALL, Founder. 
MAY WRIGHT SEWALL, Principal. 


West Newton English and Classical School, 
For both Sexes.—Established in 1853. 
ALLEN BROTHERS, - West Newron, Mass. 
Circular sent on application. 











THE _ un uneeemmmmmmml, 
3 Armenian Rug 
and Carpet 
RENOVATING WORKS. 


Office, 15 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 


The only establishment in New England that 
makes a specialty of Repairing, Cleansing, 
Straightening, and thoroughly Renovating Ori- 
ental Rugs, Carpets, Hangings, etc. 

Beating, shaking. and the ordinary mode of clean- 
ing does not take the dirt entirely out, and it injures 
the warp and woof, while our process—the native 
vegetable process of Persia—not only thoroughly 
cleanses, but also restores the rugs to their original 
colors, improves them in glossiness, and prevents 
moths getting into them. It is far superior to naphtha 
cleansing, and costs much less. 

All our work is performed by native artisans. 

Fur Rugs, Velvets, Silks, Tapestries and Draper- 
ies of the most delicate shade and texture cleansed 
and restored. Steam cleaning of Domestic Carpets 
of all grades carefully done. 

Goods called for and delivered without charge 
within city limits. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


‘lam greatly pleased with your work, and am con- 
vinced that whoever has tried it will be satisfied with 
no other.”’"—(Mrs.) L. N. FAIRCHILD, 83 Marl- 
borough St. 


“Your Coating and repairing of my rugs was most 
H 


satisfactory. I have never had them as well done 
before ’—(Mrs.) IT. G. PAGE, Hotel Victoria, 
Boston. 


“I am glad to give my testimony in regard to the 
excellence of your work. The large Turkish rugs 
treated by your process seem to be returned to their 
pristine hue again, and have come back to me in ka 
good condition. I am quite satisfied with the wor 
and the reasonable price charged therefor.’”’ — 
CURTIS GUILD, 26 Mt. Vernon St. 

“The Armenian Rug & Carpet Renovating Works 
have done for me an important piece of rug repair- 
ing, which was in all respects ey and skilfully 
performed ”—(Mrs.) FRANCIS M.STANWOOD, 
527 Beacon St. 

“The work you did for me in cleaning and repair- 
ing my Oriental rugs and carpets was very satisfac- 
tory indeed.”— Mrs.) J. f. ODELL, 362 Common- 
wealth Ave. 





MOTHER 
AND BABE. 
Animportant book, by 
Mrs. JENNESS MILLER, 
for expectant mothers. A 
booklet of pages sent free. 
ADDRESS 


Jenness Miller Monthly 


114% 5th Ave., N.Y. 





MEDICAL REGISTER. 








College of Physicians = Surgeons. 


Men and women. 

Rules of Assoc. Am. Med. Colleges. 

17th year, Sept. 16, '96, 

uition in part for clinical service (20,000 

led. calls in ’os. 

Send for cata: ogue. 

First regular co-educationa college in New 
England. 

Meoreat regular college to the Boston City 


=a tal. 
irst medical college established on the 
principle of co-education. 


AUGUSTUS P. CLARKE, A. I'1., M. D., Dean, 
517 Shawmut Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Tufts College Medical 


School, 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Is the only regular co-educational Medical Col- 
lege in New England that is recognized by the 
Massachusetts Medical Society. 

_ The next session will commence Wednesday, 
September 30, 1896, at 


THE CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL BUILDING, 
COPLEY SQUARE, 


and continue eight months. 
For further information or catalogues, address 


Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 








SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 


226 Ferry Street., Malden, Mass. 





The Drs. give their attention to both GENERAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 
Office hours from 10 A. M. to 3 P. M.- 


‘| Saturday and Sunday excepted. 





Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania. 
N. College Ave. and 21st St., 
PHILADELPHIA. 

hA 1 Sessi . 30, 96. 
yous’ graded course of Lactaree Oeigaes, Labore. 
tory, riological and Clinical work offers su 
rior advantages to students, who are a 
to the clinics of the public Hospitals. Address 


CLARA MARSHALL, M.D., Dean, N. Col. Ave. 
and 21st St., Phila. 


Dr. Sophia C. Jones, 


No. 2 COMMONWEALTH AVE. 


OFFICE HOURS: 
MONDAY, WEDNESDAY and FRIDAY 
_ From to A. M, to 4 P. M. 
TUESDAY, THURSDAY and SATURDAY 
at Residence, 


298 ASHMONT ST., ASHMONT. 








Limited number of patients received 
into the family. 








Time is Money 
* SAVE IT € 


=—=—=—BY TAXING THE 


Union Pacific. 
THE OVERLAND ROUTE, 
WORLD’S PICTORIAL LINE. 


‘‘*The Qverland Limited.”’ 


Buffet, Library and Smoking Cars, Pullman 
Palace Sleepers, Pullman Dining Cars, Pull- 
man Tourist Sleepers, Free Reclining Chair 
Cars and Modern Day Coaches to Denver. 
Salt Lake, Butte, Portland, San Francisco and 
Los Angeles. 














All trains equipped with 


PINTSCH LIGHT 


AND 


STEAM HEAT. 
Send for a Union Pacific Folder. 














R. TENBROECK, Gen’! Eastern Agent, 
287 Broadway, "=. New York City. 





E. DICKINSON, E. L. LOMAX, 
General Manager. Gen’l Pass. & Ticket Agent. 
OMAHA, NEB. 





HOOSAO 
FITCHBURG RAILROAD  Tonnzt 
ROUTE. 
Union Station, Causeway Street. 
SUNDAY TRAINS. 

Leave Boston for Troy, Aibany, Rotterdam 
Junction and the West, 9.00 A. Mm. Accommodation 
for Troy and Albany, 3.00 Pp. M. Express; sleeping 
cars for Chicago and St: Louis. 

For Union Square and Somerville, 8.50, 9.00, 
10.00, 11.00 A. M.} 12.45, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 
6.00, 7.10, 8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Watertown Branch, 8.50, 10.00 A. M.: 12.45. 
1.50, 3.05, 5.10, 7.10, 8.30, 10.15 P. M. 

For Cambridge, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.} 12.45 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4-00, 5.00, 5-10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.30, 
9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Waltham, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.30 
9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Concord, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Ayer and Fitchburg, 9.00 A. M.; "1.10, 2.00. 
3-00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Marlborough, 9.00 A. M.; 7.30 P. M. 

*For Ayer only. 

Local time tables can be obtained at pasceneee sta 


tion ticket office, Causeway Street, Boston, where 
through tickets ° al! points Wes: 





it are on e 
R. WATSON, Gen’! Pas. Agt. 
Dec. 16, 1895. 
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Our ““Knockabout”’ 





SCHOOL * PLAY SUIT 


FOR LADS. 


Sizes, - - - 


$5.00 


5 to 16 years. 





popular price of 











especially for us, is subjected to the most vigorous 
examination and test for purity of fibre, strength 
of weave and careful blending of its non-soiling and 
non-fading colors, before we allow a yard of it to be 





ees SUIT is substantially trimmed with tough and durable 
linings, threads, etc., and the seams are double stitched and 
stayed with tape, rendering them impossible to rip. 
The trousers are fitted with our patent “Cavalry” or double knee, 
and extra pieces and buttons accompany each suit. 
Our “Knockabout” suit is gotten up to resist hard and unremitting 
usage, and parents will find it a most satisfactory investment at the 


| B5.00. 


T= NAME ‘‘KNOCKABOUT”’ is original with us, 
being our own idea and copyright, and the cloth 
used in the manufacture of the suits, which is made 


A. Shuman & Company, 


SHUMAN CORNER, 
Boston. 


MANUFACTURING RETAILERS. 











STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


NEW YORK. 

(Continued from Seventh Page.) 
re-invading her own territory when she 
took up pursuits usually reserved for men. 
Both were profiting by mutual intercourse, 
and the humanizing of the human race is 
the womanizing of man. Dr. Adams dep- 
recated the schools and colleges for boys 
and young men carried on by men alone, 
as being as far from the true basis as those 
for girls and young women carried on by 
women alone. He hoped to live to see all 
our educational institutions co-educa- 
tional. 

After the address, notice was given by 
the Educational Committee that two 
prizes of ten dollars each, for the best 
essay on ‘‘Benefits of Woman Suffrage to 
the State,’’ were offered to the boys and 
girls, pupils in the public or private 
schools of Brooklyn, to be sent in before 
Dee, 16. 

Notice was given that Rev. Anna Shaw 
would speak in Memorial Hall, Dec. 1, on 
the campaign in California. A social hour 
followed, under thedirection of Mrs. Evelyn 
O’Connor, chairman of Hospitality Com- 
mittee. MARY HILLARD LOINEs, 

Cor. Sec. 


=e 


KANSAS ANNUAL MEETING. 
WINFIELD, KAN., Dec. 1, 1896. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The thirteenth annual meeting of the 
Kansas Equal Suffrage Association con- 
vened in Topeka, Nov. 9, 10 and 11. 

Representative Hall, in which the ses- 
sions were held, was beautifully decorated 
with flowers, flags and bunting; a large 
portrait of Miss Anthony being the centre- 
piece around which these decorations 
were grouped. The first session was, 
“An Evening with the Topeka Equal Suf- 
frage Association,’’ and was enjoyable 
and unique. It opened with agrand march 
led by Miss Pearl Brubaker and Miss 
Anna L. Wardall, and followed by the 
delegates and Topeka friends, all of whom 
enjoyed itimmensely. The object of this 
march was “to promote sociability,’ and 
it accomplished its purpose. 

Then came a song, ‘‘Columbia’s Daugh- 
ters,” by the audience, and a masterly 
address by Mrs. A. H. Horton, one of the 
ablest women and best suffrage workers in 
the State. 

Mrs. Kate Whiting Dana gave a recita- 
tion adapted from ‘Chad and the Goose,”’ 
which called forth a hearty encore. 

Mrs. Bina A. Otis conducted a sympo- 
sium in which she gracefully introduced 
Mrs. Katie R. Addison, president of the 
Kansas E. S. A.; Mrs. Laura M. Johns‘ 
lecturer for the N. A. W. S. A.; Mrs. 
Emma Troudner, president of the Farm- 
ers’ Alliance of Kansas; Mrs. Anna C., 
Wait, the ‘‘mother of woman suffrage in 
the State,”” and Miss Ella Green, one of 
the most successful business women in 
Kansas. These women responded in 
three-minute speeches, which were both 
witty and eloquent. 

The announcement made by Mrs. Johns, 
that suffrage had carried in Idaho, evoked 
enthusiastic applause. In the business 
sessions several much needed changes 
were effected in the State Constitution 


. delivered by Rev. A. H. 





and by-laws, and a carefully formulated 
plan of work for the coming year was 
adopted. 

The second evening was “Kansas night.” 
After preliminary exercises, addresses 
were given by the following Kansas wom- 
en: Mrs. Anna C. Wait, Mrs. Laura M. 
Johns, Miss Eva L. Corning, and Mrs. 
Emma Troudner. 

On the third evening, addresses were 
Vance, Mrs. 
Caroline L. Denton, Mrs. Jennie Robb 
Maher, and Mr. John McDonald, editor of 
the Western School Journal. We should 
be glad to give a synopsis of these excel 
lent addresses, but space forbids. De- 
lightful music, consisting of vocal solos 
and duets, violin duets, and orchestra, was 
furnished by the best musical talent of 
Topeka. The officers elected for the en- 
suing year are as follows: 

President — Mrs. Katie R. Addison, 
Eureka. 

Vice-President — Mrs. Fannie Bobbitt, 
Winfield. 

Cor. Sec.—Mrs. B. B. Baird, Eureka. 

Rec. Sect-—Miss Laura A. Gregg, Gar- 
nett. 

Treas.—Mrs. Abbie A. Welch, Cedar- 
ville. 

Parliamentarian — Mrs. 
Topeka. 

Lawyer—Mrs. Lucia O. Case, Topeka. 

Auditor — Mrs. Emma S. Marshall, 
Media. 

Under the able leadership of Mrs, Ad- 
dison, new organizations have been ef- 
fected during the past year, and much 
has been done to strengthen the State 
Association. The new year gives promise 
of even greater results, 

LAURA A, GREGG. 


Bina A. Otis, 





stilt 


NEW HAMPSHIRE ANNUAL MEETING. 








The annual meeting of the New Hamp- 
shire W. S. A. was held at the home of 
Mrs. Powell, Nashua. The presence and 
enthusiasm of the members showed their 
deep interest in the success of the club 
and its honored and faithful president. 
The report of the year was read by the 
secretary, and showed that the interest 
had been sustained and commendable 
advancement made in all the lines of work 
pursued, 

Books upon Political Science have been 
read and discussed, Papers upon subjects 
that inculcate good citizenship and a 
knowledge of government have been care- 
fully and thoughtfully written. The sub- 
ject which claimed our attention at the 
commencement of the year was the un- 
answered one, ‘‘Why Should Not Women 
be Represented on the School Board of 
Nashua?” 

The State Superintendent’s report for 
1894—the latest one given to the public— 
told us that women were serving on school 
boards in sixty towns and cities, and in 
eight of the smaller towns two members 
of the board were women. New Hamp- 
shire a quarter of a century ago passed an 
actallowing women to serve in this capac- 
ity, and yet this concession to the loyal 
and intelligent women of Nashua had 
never been made. Facts and figures do 
not lie, and as we considered them we 
resolved to agitate and agitate until the 
mist of prejudice was rolled away. 

During the year a gift of $10 in litera- 
ture from the New England Suffrage As- 








Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U.S. Gov’t Report 





Reval 





Baking 
Powder 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 


sociation was received for State distribu- 
tion and the picture of an “ideal woman,”’ 
Lucy Stone. The wish of the members 
was expressed by placing this gift, when 
suitably framed, in the home of our presi- 
dent. 

The following officers were chosen for 
the coming year: President, Mrs. Martha 
E. Powell; vice-president, Mrs. Fanny W. 
Sawyer; secretary and treasurer, Mrs. 





Uranie E. Bowers. Voted to hold the 
meetings once a month at the homes of 
the members. Adjourned to meet at the 
call of the president. 


U. E. Bowers, Sec. 
Nashua, N. H. 








THE DRAMA. 


CasTLE SQuARE.—Constant variety is 
aimed at in the arrangement of the re- 
pertoire at Castle Square, and Director 
Jaxon’s selection of Audran’s ‘‘Olivette”’ 
as the attraction for the coming week 
will afford the host of patrons a welcome 
change from the heavier works which 
have had a recent hearing. Audran’s 
tuneful writing in the setting of the clever 
libretto of ‘‘Olivette” gained this operetta 
an immediate popularity on both sides of 
the Atlantic, and the principal numbers 
have held the favor of the public of both 
Continents. Clara Lane has few better 
light opera roles than that of ‘‘Olivette;’’ 
and her reappearance in it will greatly 
gratify her admirers. She will have the 
support of Laura Millard as the Countess, 
Bertha Lehman as Veloutin, Hattie Belle 
Ladd as Moustique, Edgar Temple as 
Valentine, J. K. Murray as De Merimas, 
Louis Morrison as the Duke, John Read 
as the Marvejal, Oscar Girard as Coqueli- 
cot. The chorus, as sailors, citizens and 
wedding guests, will be seen to especial 
advantage. ‘‘Olivette’’ will be followed 
on Monday, the 21st inst., by ‘“The Lily of 
Killarney.’ 


Houuis STREET.—‘'The Heart of Mary- 
land’ has proved wonderfully successful. 
The advance sale for the coming week is the 
largest. Belasco has written a play whose 
drawing powers will become proverbial. 
Mrs. Leslie Carter is entitled to rank with 
the foremost actresses of the age. Mr. 
Belasco has written the part of Maryland 











Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’s New Books 





ILLUSTRATED +OOKS. 


The American Revolution. 


By Joun Fiske. [Illustrated Edition. 
Containing 22 superb photogravures of 
portraits and paintings, 15 colored maps 
and plates, and 280 text cuts and maps. 
2 vols., 8vo, $8.00. 


These volumes are profusely illustrated with por- 
traits, maps, plans of battles, pictures of historic 
buildings and scenes, medals, facsimiles, etc. 


Cape Cod. 


By Henry D. Tuoreavu. Holiday Edi- 
tion. Illustrated in water-colors by 
Miss AMELIA M. Watson. 2 vols., 
crown 8vo, $5.00. 


Thoreau’s unequalled description of Cape Cod is 
supplemented by a hundred admirable illustrations 
printed in colors on the margin. /t is a beautiful 
Holiday gist. 


Friar Jerome’s Beautiful 
Book. 


By THomas BatLey ALprRicu. Rubri- 
cated and bound in antique leather, 
handsomely stamped. 16mo, $1.50. 


A Year in the Fields. 


Eight of Jonn Burroveus'’s delightful 
papers, with 20 charming pictures from 
photographs by CLIFTON JOHNSON. 
12mo, gilt top, $1.50. 


The Story of Aaron, So- 

named, the Son of Ben 
Ali. 
A Sequel to “Little Mr. Thimblefinger 
and His Queer Country,” and ‘Mr. 
Rabbit at Home.”’ By JoeEL CHANDLER 
Harris, author of the ‘‘Uncle Remus’”’ 
books. With 25 illustrations by OLIVER 
HERFORD. Square 8vo, in illuminated 
cover, $2.00. 


Aaron can talk with animals ; he tells the secret to 
the children, and here are the stories they heard 


Three Little Daughters of 


the Revolution. 


Three capital stories by NorA PERRY. 
With illustrations by FRANK T. MER- 
RILL. Square 12mo, tastefully bound, 
75 cents. 


Chapters from a Life. 


By ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, author 
of ‘‘A Singular Life,’’ ‘The Gates Ajar,”’ 
etc. With 24 portraits and other illus- 
trations. 12mo* $1.50. 

A remarkab'y attractive book of biographical and 
literary interest. Miss Phelps tells the story of her 
girlhood, he: entrance into the world of authorship, 
and g ves glimpses or full views of Longtellow, 
\ hittier, Aoimes. Bishop Brooks, Dr. Park, Mr. 
Fields, Mrs. Stowe, Mrs. Thaxter, Miss Larcom, 
and others. 





BIOGRAPHY, FICTION, ETC. 
A Little Girl of Long Ago. 


By E.izA ORNE WHITE, author of 
‘*‘Winterborough,”’ ‘‘The Coming of 
Theodora,” etc. A charming compan- 
ion volume to Miss White’s ‘‘When 
Molly was Six.’’ With cover design 
and two other illustrations. Square 
12mo, $1.00. 


Authors and Friends. 


By Mrs. JAMES T. FIELDS. 1 vol., 12mo, 

artistically printed, $1.50. . 

Very interesting papers on Longfellow, Emerson 
Holmes, Mrs. Thaxter, Mrs. Stowe, Whittier, an 
Tennyson. 


Marm Lisa. 


By KATE DouGLAs WIGGIN, author of 
“The Birds’ Christmas Carol,” ete, 
16mo, $1.00. 

Little Marm Lisa is a fresh child-figure in fiction. 
The wary interesting story describes the quickening 
of her clouded and burdened life till her pathetic 
faithfulness ripens, in the climax, into heroism, 


The Country of the Pointed 
Firs. 


By SARAH ORNE JEWETT, author of 
“The Life of Nancy,’ ‘‘A White Heron,”’ 
ete, 16mo, $1.25. . 

This story of a summer on the coast of Maineis one 


of the most delighttul books Miss Jewett has writ- 
ten. 


Harriet Beecher Stowe. 
Her Writings, in a New Riverside Edition. 


From new plates. Thoroughly edited 
and rearranged, with a Biographical 
Sketch, and Notes. With Portraits, 
Views of Mrs. Stowe’s Homes and other 
illustrations on the engraved title-pages. 
In 16 vols., 12mo, handsomely bound, 
cloth, gilt top, $1.50 each. 
A very handsome, every way desirable edition of 
the writings of one of tie greatest and most famous 
of American women. 


Mere Literature and other 


Essays. 
By Wooprow WILson, Professor in 
Princeton, author of ‘' Congressional 


Government,” etc. 12mo, $1.50. 


This book might fairly be called a varied state- 
ment of the proper aims of literature and historical 
study, and represents both admirably. 


Whitman: A Study. 


An entirely new, original, noteworthy 
book, by JoHN BurrovuGus.  16mo, 
$1.25. Also uniform with the limited 
Riverside Edition of Burroughs’s writ- 
ings, gilt top, with fine portrait of Whit- 
man, $1.50 net. 





SOLD BY BOOKSELLERS. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Company, Boston 


SENT, POSTPAID, BY 








FINE 





FURS 


For Christmas. 


MODERATE PRICES. 


EDWARD KAKAS & SONS, 


162 TREMONT STREET. 





$100 REWARD, $100. 


The readers of this paper will be pleased 
to learn that there is at least one dreaded 
disease that science has been able to cure 
in all its stages, and that is Catarrh. Hall's 
Catarrh Cure is the only positive cure now 
known tothe medical fraternity. Catarrh. 
being a constitutional disease, requires « 
constitutional treatment. Hall’s Catarr) 
Cure is taken internally, acting directly 
upon the blood and mucous surfaces of 
the system, thereby destroying the founda 
tion of the disease, and giving the patient 
strength by building up the constitution 
and assisting nature in doing its work. 
The proprietors have so much faith in its 
curative powers that they offer One Hun- 
dred Dollars for any case that it fails to 
cure. Send for list of Testimonials. 

Address, 
F. J. Coenrty & Co., Toledo, O. 

Sold by Druggists, 75c. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 








Calvert for her. Tens of thousands have 
visited the Hollis the past two weeks. 
There is nothing lacking in ‘The Heart 
of Maryland,”’ and the manner in which 
it is patronized proves the critical ability 
of Boston audiences. 


BowboIn SQUARE.—The funniest of ail 
farce comedies, ‘‘Peck’s Bad Boy,” and 
the only engagement of that play in this 
city this season, will be at the Bowdoin 
Square Theatre next week. This play 
was founded on humorous sketches by 
ex-Governor Peck, of Wisconsin, and is 
natural and realistic. The pranks of the 
bad boy revive memories of our youthful 
days. This year it is a new ‘‘Peck’s Bad 
Boy,” for while all the old fun has been 
retained, there are many new ludicrous 
events, songs, and specialties. The com- 
pany this year is better than ever. Fred. 
Wenzel, who has played the Dutch gro- 
ceryman for eight years, is still with the 
company. Little Dot Karroll plays the 
“bad boy,’ and is charming. The com- 
pany are clever musical and comedy spe- 
cialists. The usual matinees wili be 
given on Wednesday and Saturday, and as 
the play is a favorite with ladies and chil- 
dren, those performances wil] be crowded. 











THE INTERNATIONAL Fur Co., 39 and 
41 Summer Street, Boston, have made 
preparations to meet the holiday and 
winter trade by presenting a list of fur 
capes at special bargains, which will com- 
mand more than ordinary attention. The 
variety announced in the advertisement 
elsewhere is sufficient to warrant an im- 
mediate inspection, while the low prices 
must make a large and successful sale an 
assured fact. Besides the seal and astra- 
chan capes and seal and Persian lamb 
jackets, there is an extensive line of win 
ter cloth jackets, at prices ranging from 
$6 upwards. A_ critical examination 
under one’s own eyes is far better than 
any attempted description, and thousands 
will avail themselves of this opportunity. 
The holiday trade at this house will be 
among the notable features of the season 
in Boston. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


N. E. Women’s Club.- Monday, Dec. 14, 3.3% 
P.M. “Isit the duty of a Nation to assist other 
countries in their struggles for Liberty?” 














A Young Woman accustomed to literary and 
office work, the correction of manuscript, and the 
collection ot data for articles, speeches, etc., desires 
a position where such experience would be of value. 
poe M. S., care WOMAN’sS JOURNAL, Boston, 
Mass. 
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C. H. Simonds & Co., Printers, 297 Congress Street 
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